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MYSTICS, BABIES AND BLOOM 


POINT LOMA’S RAJA YOGA, WHERE MRS. TINGLEY’S PEOPLE 
LIVE IN SUNSHINE, AND GROW IN JOY AND WISDOM 


By Wari Werricit VON WIEGAND 


Recent news events have called attention afresh to the Point Loma settle- 7 
ment of advanced thinkers and progressive intellectual enthusiasts under the 
leadership of Madame Katherine Tingley. Down on this rocky headland that 
juts into the Pacific, forming the northern boundary of San Diego bay, these 
people, assembled from everywhere, live in apparently joyous contradiction 
of the usual trials of existence. Mr. vonWiegand, a journalist and a trained 
observer, recently spent a few days along Raja Yoga—‘‘the royal way’’—and 
here are some of the things he saw: 


MERGING from the past with its the trinity of theosophic leaders, appears to 
K history, psychical, occult and spiritual- — have succeeded in’ placing the movement at 

istic phenomena, stories of masters and — Point Loma upon a plane as intensely practical 
mahatmas in the Himalayas who projected as the other appeared mysterious, vague and 
themselves through space, and charges and — unreal, by blending ideality with extreme 
counter charges of various kinds tenaciously — practicability and combining humanitarianism, 
clinging to it, Madame Tingley, the third of | education and an oriental system of philosophy 
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116 MVSTIcs, 
or religion. A launch conveyed me across the 
placid waters of the bay of San Diego to Rose- 
ville, a straggling village on the opposite side. 
rom there a ten minutes’ walk through a 
FE th t t lk throug! 
romantic little cafion, or a carriage ride along 
the winding road up the beautiful slope, 
rings the visitor to the Point Loma bungalow 
brings tl tor to the Point I bungal 


and Tent village, a summer and_ winter 
resort established by Madame Tingley. Here 


you register, and for ten cents buy a ticket 
which admits you to the grounds farther up 
the ridge. A short walk brought me to the 
entrance, which is through an Egyptian gate. 
A soldierly appearing young man, clad in a 
military uniform of olive-tan, stepped from 
a sentry-box almost hidden in the shrubbery, 
and took my ticket as well as my kodak, 
courteously informing me that cameras were 
not allowed on the grounds. 

A watch tower on the ridge to the left; 
Old Glory floating in the breeze from a tall 
flagstaff near by, marking the site of the 
proposed school for the revival of the lost 
antiquity; the military-like 
figures armed with sprinkling cans, among 


mysteries of 


the shrubbery and flowers; the sentry-box at 
the gate and a bugle signal by the sentinel 
announcing that visitors were coming, created 
the feeling that I was entering a military reserva- 
tion. This impression, however, quickly left 
me as I walked up the avenue lined with grace- 
ful palms and beautiful trees. 
redolent with the perfume of flowers. 
music of children’s 
floated down upon the soft, balmy atmosphere 
from one of the white buildings on the sum- 


The air was 
The 
singing 


sweet voices 


mit, whose immense domes reflected the daz- 
aling sun. Arrived at the top, another khaki- 
clad figure appeared and took the visitors 
in charge, who, with the exception of myself, 
were restricted to a general view of the build- 
ings from the outside and a small part of the 
grounds. As the place has become a scenic 
point of considerable interest to tourists, the 
piloting through of the visitors interrupted the 
scholastic, artistic and general work of the 
various departments, distracted the attention 
of students and interfered with studies. 
Magnificent views, such as can only be 
seen on the classic shores of Greece and Italy, 
met the eye on every hand. Point 
a high peninsula ridge about four hundred 
feet above the ocean and bay, less than a 


Loma, 


mile in width, separates the two like a huge 
finger projecting into the sea. 
were carpeted with a profusion of wild flowers. 
To the east was the sapphire-like waters of 


Its slopes 





BABIES 








AND BLOOM 

the bay, in which four stately white cruisers 
of Uncle Sam’s navy rode majestically at 
anchor. Beyond that was the city of San 
Diego, reflecting the sun from hundreds of 
windows and roofs; the lemon and orange 
groves of National City, and behind them 
the “back country.” To the southeast the 
international boundary, the village of Tia 
Juana, known for its bull fights, and the 
mountains of Mexico were visible in the hazy 
distance, while just below us lay the Coronado 
peninsula like a huge relief map with the 
picturesque turrets of the Coronado hotel 
on the Pacific and the white tents 
and palm leaf bungalows of Tent city just 
beyond. From the west, at our very feet, 
came the ceaseless, monotonous booming of 
the sur* breaking in a foamy white line on 
the crescent shaped shore to the northward. 
Southward arose the tall mast of the Govern- 
ment wireless station on the highest point of 
the ridge; just beyond that the National 
cemetery, where sleep the heroes of the Ben- 
nington disaster and others who died in the 
service of their country; then comes Fort 
Rosecrans, the southernmost fortress on the 
Pacific side of the United States, with its big 
guns guarding the harbor and city of San 
Diego, and just below on the farthermost 
point of the peninsula is the lighthouse. 


side 


In every direction a magnificent and different 
panorama unfolded. In the center of 
the picture, amid extensive grounds artistically 
laid out and set with many varieties of flowers, 


was 


trees and semi-tropical plants, are the white 
brotherhood buildings—the Aryan memorial 
temple and Girls’ dormitory and Raja Yoga 
academy—of striking architecture and grace- 
ful lines, o’ertopped with double domes, one 
of aqua marine and the other of heliotrope 
or purplish color, which reflect the sun by 
day and are illuminated by night. Just to 
the north of the main buildings is a cottage 
of unique architecture, built upon a geometri- 
cal pattern, something like an octagon, with 
much glass, wide verandas and a small dome, 
the home of A. G. Spalding, the millionaire 
manufacturer of sporting goods, who is a 
prominent member of the organization. 
The general architecture of the main build- 
ings, their decoration and general arrange- 
ment is strange to the West, but is along a 
well defined plan and after the style peculiar 
Not 


far away is the property purchased from 


to ancient Greece, Egypt and Assyria. 


Madame Tingley by Lyman J. Gage, ex- 
secretary of the treasury, who, attracted by 
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A GROUP OP RAJA YOGA GIRLS, SANDAL-SHOD AND 
FLOWER-CROWNED 


her teachings and the demonstrations of the 
same at Point Loma, spent some time there 
and became so interested that he acquired 
sufficient property on which to build a home. 
Among other men of undoubted intelligence, 
education and success in the business world, 
mentioned as having been attracted by the 
theosophy of Madame ‘Tingley and by the 
life led at Point Loma, are W. C. ‘Temple, 
one of Pittsburg’s wealthiest manufacturers; 
W. Ross White, a Georgia capitalist and 
manufacturer; Clark ‘Thurston, formerly 
president of the American Screw Company; 
R. Machell, the famous English artist and 
painter, and a number of others well known 
as successful men of the world. Some of 


these are said to be permanently located 
at Point Loma and are numbered among 


Madame ‘Tingley’s business advisers, while 
others spend only a part of their time there. 

It required little effort of the imagination 
to place oneself on the shores of the Aigean sea 
or looking down upon the Mediterranean 
from some of the beautiful villas in 
Italy or Capri, while the presence of 
several Hindus with their brightly 
colored turbans, working among the 
flowers, lent it a dash of oriental 
that with the mosque-like 
domes of the buildings might lead 
one easily to believe he was in some 
garden overlooking _ the 
Ganges in India. 


color 


sacred 


The property of the organization, 
which stands in the name. of 
Madame ‘Tingley, stretches for sev- 
eral miles along the ocean front; it 
has greatly increased in value since 
it was acquired by her and it is 
said to be valued now at more than 
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a million dollars. At the northern 
end is a farm where the milk, butter, 
eggs and vegetables used on the 
homestead are raised, and on the 
right, overlooking the ocean, is the 
refectory, the community kitchen and 
diningroom where the five hundred 
members of the organization, about 
three-fourths of whom are children, 
take their meals. There is no servant 
question in Madame — Tingley’s 
domain. The work is distributed 
among all the members and there is 
a rotation of service. 

All service, from the simplest of 
daily duties to the training of the 
children in an extensive and varied 
curriculum, to the highest offices and these 
engaged in intellectual research, I was told, is 
voluntary and unpaid. 

Set in the midst of this semi-tropic garden 
are a score or more of other buildings, large 
and small. Among them the industrial 
buildings of the Women’s exchange and mart, 
machine shops, photographic and art studios; 
chemical research laboratories, printing and 
engraving works, where the highest class of 
printing and engraving is done and a number 
of magazines and other publications are 
turned out; unique students’ homes, the inter- 
national headquarters and other office buildings. 

Over the whole there brooded a peculiar 
serenity, quiet and calm quite in keeping 
with the surroundings. In such an atmosphere 
I expected to see at least a few members 
walking about in dreamy meditation and 
reverential abstraction, their mind intent upon 
things far beyond this earthly sphere. On 
the contrary, everybody seemed to be exceed- 
Every 


ingly busy, to have some task or duty. 





THE RAJA YOGA SYSTEM INCLUDES DAILY EXERCISE IN THE 


OPEN AIR FOR BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS 
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building, the general arrangements and 
activity, bespoke of system and method. 


Strict order and discipline prevailed. Every 
one we met saluted in military style. 

Facing the east, on the main avenue leading 
south from the Aryan temple, is a two-story 
building, the international headquarters of the 
Universal Brotherhood, Madame 
Tingley has her offices and from where the 
activities of the organization in all parts of 
the world are conducted. Here I was intro- 
duced to Professor G. de Purucker, confi- 
dential secretary to Madame ‘Tingley, a man 
of striking appearance and one who would 
Ile wore 


where 


attract attention in any gathering. 
the customary olive-tan uniform which set. off 
his tall, soldier-like figure. He was formerly, 
they informed me, a European diplomat. 
In this building, as in the plainest student’s 
there 
extreme simplicity 
in the matter of furnishings and decorations. 


home, was a peculiar blending of 


with absolute elegance 


the walls of the hall and reception room were 
a series of striking mystical paintings by R. W. 
Machell, the English artist, now a member 
of the organization and a teacher in the art 
The color work, 


On one side was an elegant library, and on 


department at Point Loma. 
with its violet and purplish hues, was as 
marvelous as the conception 
with the 
of the soul 
these mysti- 


and 
subjects, 


startling 
of the 
teries of life 


dealing mys- 
and the powers 
and _ its One of 


cal paintings, “The Path,” is 


attributes. 
reproduced 
here. 

The activity of the Universal Brotherhood, 
of which Madame ‘Tingley is the dominant 
figure, might be said to consist of the teaching 
of an amplified evolutionary philosophy, in 
some respects similar to that of Spencer and 
Darwin, with the addition thereto that the 
law of evolution and progressive development 
works the same in the invisible realms of 
spiritual existence as it does on the physical 
plane; to this is joined a system of child 
training, humanitarian work and_ practical 
methods. ‘To the uninitiated it 
would appear that the latter is by no means 
the least and that to the unquestioned admin- 


business 


istrative genius, capacity for organization and 
shrewd, sane, practical business methods. of 
Madame ‘Tingley, everywhere apparent, is 
due Point 
Loma more than to the tenets and principles 


the success of the institution at 


of theosophy. 
Did you ever see babies go to school ? 
Babies that are not much more than able to 


BABIES 





AND BLOOM 

toddle about and whose vocabulary is limited 
to “papa,” “mamma,” “doggie,” kittie,” ete. 
At Point Loma the babies first enter the 
schoolroom when about 18 months old, to 
watch the older children. It is then that the 
first lessons by suggestion in watching others 
are imparted, and the impulse to imitate is 
aroused in the little minds. At three, they 
must spend half an hour a day with lessons, 
and already are being taught to rely upon 
themselves in the way of dressing and undress- 
ing, and to delight in helping to make their 
beds and care for their rooms. In the training 
of children, as in many other things, one finds 
a radical departure m Loma-land from custom 
and from accepted methods. Contrary to 
theories of some of the foremost educators 
that the education of a child should not begin 
at too tender an age, it is the theory of Madame 
Tingley that it cannot begin too young, in 
order that there may be nothing to unlearn, 
no harmful thought to eradicate. 

Near the sand pile for the children is 
the nursery building. By a clever arrange- 
ment of the interior the blue and white beds 
are constantly under the watchful eye of a 
In an adjoining room was the food 
for each child, labeled with its name and 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Gertrude 
W. Van Pelt, the physician in charge. In 
the sand were several little tots at play; their 
cleanliness and apparent happy disposition 
excited the admiration of a lady with me. 

“Whose babies are they ?” she asked. 

“Most of them belong to the members of 
the organization,” was the reply. 


nurse. 


“Kept here during the day, I suppose ?” 

“And at night, too,” was the surprising 
reply. : 

“But where are their mothers °” 

“They are here, engaged in their chosen 
work.” 

“You don’t mean to say that the mothers 
give up their babies, allow their little ones to 
be separated from them and cared for on a 
community plan?” asked my companion, her 
eyes wide with astonishment. 

“Give them up? Oh, no. At first they 
see them once a day, when they grow a little 
older, children usually 
spending a part of one day every week with 


once a week, the 
their parents.” 

“T cannot conceive of the mother’s heart 
that would willingly separate herself from her 
babies. ‘That part of your philosophy does 
not appeal to me,” said the young woman 
with me. 




































































KARL HEINRICH VON WIEGAND 119 
“Tt is for the child’s good and it enables This provoked numerous questions. Does it 
the parents to work for the good of humanity. not lessen the affection between parents and 


What is better for the individual is better for child? Does it not destroy home influence 


the race,” was the reply. and weaken the family ties? This was 

“Can there be a higher duty than that of | emphatically denied and the very contrary 
mother to child ?” was asked. asserted. 

“No. Not if that duty be wisely per- “When a child is old enough to raise its ] 
formed, which it rarely is.” hand to strike, it is old enough to raise that 


From that moment the place lost some of hand in a legitimate service for itself and 
its beauty to my companion. She thought others,” says Madame Tingley. “When a 


only of the “homesick” babies. It —_— child has reached the age where by 
' must be said, however, they did suggestion and observation it 
not look it. A happier, LE . learns evil, it is also old 
brighter and healthier rol- es enough to learn good; a 
licking lot of babies would : child’s education begins 














when it begins to 
acquire ideas, however 
crude, but neglect on 
the one hand and 
indulgent love on 
the other warps its 
nature, stunts its 
intellectual and 
moral develop- 
ment and often 
causes injury to 
health that re- 
mains with it 
through life. 
“The traits of 
each individual 
child are care- 
fully studied here, 
its strength, weak- 
nesses and failings, 
and it is sought 
through training and 
education, by precept 
and example, to 
strengthen the weak 
points, whether in the 
physical, mental or moral 


be hard to find. 

“You may call my 
love selfish, but I 
could not give up 
my baby—no, not 
even for the good 
of humanity,” de- 
clared the young 
woman with me. 

“Do you mean 
to tell me,” asked 
our courteous 
guide, “that our 
system, plan and 
method is not 
superior and. bet- 
ter than the man- 
ner in which most 
children are reared 
—on the one hand, 
carelessness and 
neglect that allows 
them to acquire ideas 
and to form habits 
however vicious and 
harmful, and on the other 
the indulgent love of parents 


j that makes them selfishness nature, and to develop the 
personified, or — surrenders whole equally and evenly. 
them into the care of nursery The Raja Yoga system calls 

, maids and governesses of in- for a perfect poise and equi- 


different character and qualifi- librium between the physical, 
cations ? How many mothers mental, moral and spiritual. 

to-day are not slaves to their “Habits of self-discipline, 
children and in early life extol concentration, repose, _ self- 
as virtues habits of thought, qe personanrry or tis Remarx- control, self-help, _unselfish- 
speech and action that in later Ce ce Saari ness and self-reliance, are in- 
years they try to eradicate f” culeated in the child’s mind 

This could not be gainsaid, yet it was ad- and are important educative factors. 
mitted that the system tugged at the heart- “Tet me have a child from the time of birth 


strings, even of Point Loma mothers, and — until it is seven years old, and all the tempta- 
that it was Spartanlike was undeniable. tion in the world will not move it. It will 
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have been taught the divinity of its own soul. 
This is not theory; it is fact. The child will 
become so imbued with the strength of its 
higher nature that it cannot be moved by all 
the temptation in the world. 

“The Raja Yoga system sends the child 
home to the parents, better prepared for life’s 
battle and with a nobler conception of duty, 
home and parents.” 

The usual school studies are not neglected 
in any respect under this system. There is 









an extensive curriculum and on_ the list 
given me were the names of _ sixty-five 
teachers and instructors to about three 
hundred and 

fifty 


EVERYONE, FROM THE LITTLE 


STUDENT 


CHILDREN TO THE 
A STUDENT OF LIFE 


BABIES AND BLOOM 


OLDEST 












































children in the various departments. This 
large number of teachers would be impossible 
because of the vast outlay for salaries but for 
the fact that all serve without compensation. 

There were American children, Cubans, 
Germans, Swedes, English and one or two 
East Indians. The tuition paid by three 
children, I was informed, enabled the organi- 
zation to educate and train a fourth which 
could not pay. There were children of wealthy 
parents and children who were orphans. 
The latter, I was told, were given the same 
care and attention that the former received. 
They lived together in the same dormitory 
or group homes and were attired alike—the 
girls in a simple brownish-gray and the boys 
in natty uniforms. 

Glancing from the little tots at play in the 

sand pile to an old man with snowy hair 
at work in the garden, I asked about 
him. 

“A student,” they said. 
They explained that every- 
one, from the little children 
to the oldest member, was a 
student in every sense of the 
word—students of life. This 
particular student, with the 
snow-white hair, had passed 
the four-score mile post; a 
man of wealth, spending the 
remaining years of life in the 


peaceful atmosphere — of 
Loma-land, among the flow- 
ers, birds, children and 


music, still actively studying 
and learning. 

The indoor study hours 
are short, and even for the 
older children do not exceed 
about half the number of 
hours of public schools. 
Practically an outdoor life 
is led, made _ possible by the 
genial climate. — Physical 
culture and manual training, 
both for boys and girls, are 
important parts in the daily 
curriculum, while a forestry 
and agricultural department, 
under a former officer of the 
United States forestry de- 
partment, is a feature of the 
outdoor work in which much 
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TIME OF 
TEMPTATION IN 


“LET ME HAVE A CHILD FROM THE 


ALL THE THE 


weather bureau where careful observations 
are taken. 

Music and drama rank high at Point Loma. 
Music, instead of being regarded as an amuse- 
ment, is taught to be one of those subtle forces 
of nature which, properly applied, tend toward 
higher aspirations and higher ideals. ‘There 
are not many hours in the day that music is 
not heard from some part of the grounds. 
Unusual facilities for dramatic work are af- 
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BIRTH UNTIL 
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IT IS SEVEN YEARS OLD,” 


NOT MOVE IT 


SAYS MRS. TINGLEY ‘AND 
’ 


forded. In a cafion, with the blue expanse of 
the Pacific for a background, isa large open-air 
Greek theater with a seating capacity of 3000, 
which, it is claimed, was the first to be built 
in the United States. Here and in the Isis 
opera house at San Diego, owned by Madame 
Tingley, are given representations of Greek 
plays and symposiums by the students of 
the school. Only plays of the highest stand- 
ard are produced, among them “EKumenides” 





HARD TO FIND 




















122 MYSTICS, BABI 
of Aschylus, Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and others of equally high 
character. ‘The plays are given under the 
auspices of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, whose objects are “to accentuate the 
importance of music and drama as_ vital 
and “to educate the 
people to a knowledge of the true philosophy 
of life by means of dramatic representations 


educative factors,” 


A. G. SPALDING, MANUFACTURER OF SPORTING GOODS, 


STUDENT AT 
of a high standard and the influences of the 
grander harmonies of music.” 

Those whose conception of Madame Ting- 
ley’s organization has been derived from 
the reading of the vast amount of theosophical 
literature, produced by the pens of Madame 
Blavatsky and her early followers, would 
hardly recognize the theosophy of Madame 








ES AND BLOOM 

Tingley. It is difficult to reconcile her move- 
ment with the phenomenal phase of the 
theosophy of Madame Blavatsky—and_ its 
history. While not the originator of theosophy 
Madame ‘Tingley has placed upon it a new 
interpretation and given it an expression and 
new application that has stamped it with her 
own dominant personality and that practically 
makes it new. 





WHO IS A RESIDENT 
POINT LOMA 


Madame Tingley has a strong antipathy 
to hypnotism, spiritualism, occult phenomena 
and psychic practices with which early theo- 
sophical history is replete and which first 
attracted public attention to theosophy. 
Madame ‘Tingley strictly forbids psychic 
practices so far as members of the Universal 
Brotherhood are concerned. She does not 
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deny the existence of psychic forces; 
in fact, admits that they are all too 
real, but declares them to be too 
dangerous to be meddled with. 
Psychic research is not encour- 
aged by her. 

Madame Tingley is a de- 
cidedly aggressive and pro- 
gressive leader. She might 
be termed a fighter. More 
than once she has picked 
up the gage of battle to the 
regret of those who threw it 
down to her. Efforts to oust 
her when first she became 
leader, the detention at Ellis 
Island of the Cuban waifs en 
route to Point Loma at the 
instigation of the Gerry Society 
and others, resulting in an 
investigation by the Govern- 
ment in the person of Com- 
missioner of Immigration 
Frank P. Sargent and_ his 
report favorable to the institution; her success 
in a bitterly fought libel suit against one of 
the largest dailies on the Pacific Coast. ‘These 
are a few instances of her fighting ability. 

The Universal Brotherhood is a self-per- 
petuating autocracy. Madame ‘Tingley has 
the power to appoint her successor and 
is surrounded by a “cab inet”? of advisers, 
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CLARK THURSTON, THE RHODE ISLAND 


MANUFACTURER, NOW A MEMBER 
OF MRS. TINGLEY’S CABINET 


DOMES OF THE ARYAN TEMPLE AND RAJA YOGA ACADEMY, 
MILES FROM POINT LOMA 
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unlike the 
eabinet of the President, and she 


which she selects, not 
directly controls the administra- 
tive as well as the executive de- 
partments. She can 
any or all officers at her dis- 
cretion and has and 
unlimited power in all the 
affairs of the organization. 
That she brooks no opposi- 
tion and rules with an 
imperious will to which all 
must bow, whether through 
love, fear or respect, was the 
impression made upon me. 
No queen, in proportion to her 
adherents, is given greater 
homage thanis the official head 
of the Universal Brotherhood. 
The stranger who may visit 
Point Loma, knowing nothing 
about the 
long left in doubt as to who is 
at the head. He hears: it was 
planned by Madame ‘Tingley; that was de- 
signed by Madame 'T.; Madame 'T. conceived 
the idea; it was laid out in accordance with the 
directions of Madame T.; it is Madame T.’s 
wish, ete. ‘The various publications put out 
fairly teem with her name while other contribu- 
generally, though not always, 


mere Aan’ sign “Student.” All credit for 


remove 


sole 


movement, is not 


tors, 












RISING AMID LUXURIANT GARDENS, ARE VISIBLE FOR 











R. W. MACHELL’S MYSTIC 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE 


THE PATH,’’ ONE OF 


what has been or is 
given Madame ‘Tingley. No 
seems to desire recognition for any part 
taken. On every hand is heard sung the 
praises of the leader Loma-land. It 
strikes the visitor as strange that men and 
women, some of them of unquestioned edu- 
cation, culture and ability in their respective 
lines, should so eliminate their individuality 
and for their own work give the credit due 
them to another; I said so. 

“We work for the good of all, for the good 
of the whole organization, for the good of 
humanity,” was the reply. 


being accomplished 


1S to one 


of 
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AL 
UNIVERSAL 


PAINTINGS DECORATING THE WALLS OF THE 
BROTHERHOOD 


That “all” and “whole” is personified in 
Madame ‘Tingley. Whatever the purpose, 
whether the tributes to the 
genius of leadership of the woman are 
attributes of her character, or something else, 
it undoubtedly eliminates all possibility of 
jealousy. 

Madame Tingley is the third of the trinity 
of theosophic leaders, having been preceded 
by Madame Blavatsky and William Q. 
Judge. She is not the author of any work 
that is a bible or text-book for her followers 
nor does she appear to have the literary talent 
and abilities of Madame Blavatsky, whose 


spontaneous 
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numerous works contain the tenets, doctrine 
and faith of theosophists. Madame Tingley’s 
literary work, so far, has been confined to 
the “Heart Doctrine,” the principal work of her 
pen and numerous pamphlets and booklets on 
heosophy. Beside reigning supreme in her 
beautiful principality on Point Loma, her in- 
fluence extends to other parts of the world. At 
Santiago de Cuba, she has a Raja Yoga school 
of which the Hon. Nan Herbert, sister of 
Lord Lucas of England, is the director. 
At Newburyport, Massachusetts; in England, 
in the heart of the New Forest, part of the 
royal domain, and on the island of Visingso, 
situated in a beautiful lake adjoining the 
Royal Forest near Goteborg, Sweden, Madame 
Tingley has recently acquired extensive 
properties, where it is her expressed intention 
to establish similar institutions to the one at 
Point Loma. She also purchased San Juan 
hill, including Kettle hill, where the Spaniards 
made their last stand against Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders. This is to become a second 
Point Loma. Both the Cuban Government 
and the United States Government attempted 
to get the property but for some reason failed. 
The latter has asked permission of Katherine 
‘Tingley to erect on Kettle hill a monument 
commemorative of the American and Cuban 
soldiers who fell there. This has been 
eranted. 

It was sought to impress upon me that the 
Point Loma institution was not a “‘settle- 
ment,” “community,” “co-operative colony,” 
nor an “experiment.” 

“What is it, then,” I asked of Mr. Fussell. 

“It is an exposition and a practical demon- 
stration of theosophy,” was the reply. 

Reincarnation and karma are the twin basic 
pillars of theosophy. ‘The first is the doctrine 
of repeated existences on this and other 
planets; the latter is the law of “causation” 
and of “relentless justice,” that “whatsoever 
man soweth that shall he also reap.” Theos- 
ophists believe that in the process of evolution, 
man to-day is the result of past lives on earth 
and that by his thoughts, words, acts, aspi- 
rations and ideals of this life is unalterably 
fixing the status of his life when he reincar- 
nates on this or some other planet. ‘Theosophy 
teaches that God is not a personal being, 
but an “all-pervading supreme spirit,” the 
“ever unknowable”; that man is both “‘dv-‘ne 
and animal with the power to choose which 
he will’; that man is his own savior and 
apportions to himself joy or pain; the neces-ity 
of subjugating the lower tendencies by the 
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higher and the transmuting of everything 
that is not divine; in short, the figurative 
transmutation of the baser metals into fine 
gold. 

Christ is considered as being divine with 
the same divinity as is in all men, but in him 
to greater degree. He is looked upon not 
as the only great teacher, but one of several, 
among them being Buddha, Krishna and 
Confucius. 

In response to my request for a statement 
from Madame ‘Tingley about her work and 
the movement of which she is the head, I was 
given the following: 

The Universal Brotherhood has no creeds 
or dogmas; it is built on the basis of common 
sense. It teaches that man is divine, that the 
soul of man is imperishable, and that brother- 
hood is a fact in nature, and consequently takes 
in all humanity. 

Unbrotherliness is the insanity of the age. 
It menaces, to no small degree, the progress of 
our civilization. Its power cannot be broken 
or destroyed until man has ingrained into his 
heart and mind the fact that he is divine in na- 
ture, until he realizes that he possesses the 
immortal potentiality of good, that true free- 
dom exists only where the higher law holds in 
subjection the lower nature. Not until he 
seeks to gain the ascendency over his lower 
nature can man do his duty to his fellow men 
or be a brother in the truest sense of the word. 

Not-until man reaches a higher state of con- 
sciousness that he is divine can he realize the 
spiritual potentiality of his nature or can he be 
sure that all will be well if he does his simple 
duty to himself and fellowmen. Not until the 
heterogeneous mass of humanity is individually 
and _ collectively self-governed by this higher 
knowledge, can real happiness come to man. 

Theosophy teaches the duality of man’s 
nature, the higher and indestructible part, and 
the lower which is made up of his passions and 
desires. When the higher dominates then 
there is knowledge and peace and prosperity 
follows. Theosophy teaches man his sacred 
responsibility—that he is his own savior. 
Intellect alone can never fashion the life of man. 

Theosophy, the wisdom religion, can be de- 
fined concisely as knowledge of the laws that 
govern the evolution of the physical, intellectual 
and spiritual constituents of nature and of 
man. It is the science of sciences complete in 
itself and sees no unsolvable mystery anywhere. 

“Give me the understanding that I may keep 
thy law” prayed the psalmist of old, and this 
should be the daily prayer of humanity. If 
one has the understanding, one can keep the 
laws—laws which theosophy teaches are inher- 
ent in every atom of the universe, by which 
man evolves symmetrically toward perfection. 
One working conscientiously with these laws 
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IN THIS MAGNIFICENTLY KATHERINE 
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finds himself in harmony with nature, recog- 

nizes the reality of soul life and begins to taste 

true happiness. 

If the theory of Luther Burbank, the plant 
wizard, that with children as with plants, 
environment is the most important factor 
in their training, growth and development, be 


SP?’ b> 
a correct one, then Point Loma _ should 
produce some wonderful human plants. 


But after all, it is a question whether such an 
environment and ideal 
with the elimination of the temptations of an 
ordinary existence, is best for building a 
strong character and bringing out the highest 
and best qualities in the race. Goethe said: 
Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, doch 
ein Charakter in dem Strome der Welt (Talent 
is developed in solitude, character in the rush 
of the world). 

Will children reared within such protective 
walls, with all that is good, noble and ideal 


such surroundings, 
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IS TEACHING DEVOTED FOLLOWERS THE TWIN 
BASIC PILLARS OF THEOSOPHY 
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constantly held up before them as worthy 
of acquisition and emulation, be stronger than 
those who daily meet the temptations in the 
turmoil and strife of human experience even 
in their little life? Time alone will demon- 
strate the truth or falsity of the theories 
of Madame Tingley and the Point Loma 
brotherhood. 

To have transformed a barren ridge into 
a garden spot; to have attracted to herself 
men and women of wealth, refinement and 
unquestioned intelligence and business ability; 
to have inspired them with higher ideals of 
life; given sole control of money and prop- 
erties estimated at hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in various parts of the world; all 
within a few years, Madame Tingley must 
have a striking personality, great capacity 
for leadership, an imperious will, great 
enthusiasm, faith in her work and the utmost 
confidence in her own ability to carry it out. 
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| THE ONLY WAY 


By Mary PaGe GREENLEAF 
DECORATION BY M. A. PRESTON 


The way led on through blood and flame, 
But onward still the leaders came, 
Undaunted through the long, long day; 
They fell and rose to struggle on, 
They fell, but in their fall they won 
The right to keep the only way. 


The way led on through all the years, 

Through age-long doubts and world-old fears 
But still the leaders did not stay; 

While nations died and races failed, 

And suns and systems flared and paled, 
The faithful kept the only way. 


God of the future and the past, 
Whose hand must point the way at last, 

In Thy long silence still we pray 
That through all doubt and pain and wrong 
Our lips may know the victor’s song, 
Our feet may keep the only way. 
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THE LAW ON THE SPOT 


By Dane Coo.uipGE 


EXT to an automobile on a mountain 
grade it takes a city sport with a nice 
new high-power rifle, a buckhorn 

skinning knife and his legs done up in music 
rolls to transmogrify the “hay miner” of the 
California bear counties and set him against 
the law. No one deprecates this narrow 
class hatred more than the gentlemen deer 
hunters who wear the music rolls, but the 
ungentle passion smolders deep, and with 
old Unele Jake Bergman of Pine mountain 
it blazed out like a brush fire on the first day 
of every August. On that date the open 
season for deer began, and it seemed as if 
some party of gun club men and _ retired 
capitalists always made it a point to ride 
through his canon with their hounds and 
chase the last living buck out of the country. 
If they had killed his own cattle Uncle Jake 
could not have been more outraged in his 
feelings. Since the early *50s, when game 
laws were as undreamed of as a house of lords, 
he had lived in Long Tom cafion and hunted 
on Pine mountain, and the deer were his. If 
he met up with a big buck he didn’t wait for 
the first of August to come around—his eyes 
were old and getting dim, but for the moment 
the old vision flashed back, and he came 
striding home, grim as a mountain lion, with 
his kill across the saddle. 

But every year the gun clubs passed more 
laws for the preservation of game—until the 
first of August—and each year they crowded 
Uncle Jake harder. First, it was against the 
law to sell buckskin, and they nabbed him 
when he came to town; then Pine mountain 
was made a forest reserve and the rangers 
made him take out a permit to carry his own 
gun; but when the gun clubs hired a game 
warden to watch him, Uncle Jake bucked. 

The deer were in the velvet, tenderly sun- 
ning their antlers on the rocky points, and 
Uncle Jake was out making a preliminary 
survey of the field when he met a tall lantern- 
jawed stranger riding down the cafion on a 
black mule. There was something about 


the predatory droop of his mustache and the 
squint of his off eye that put the old man on 
his guard, though he did not as yet suspect 
that it was Scroggins, the new game warden. 

“Well,” said the warden, casting a wise 
glance at the old Sharp’s rifle that Bergman 
carried in the hollow of his arm, “out hunting, 
eh? Killed any sheep lately?” He laughed 
deceitfully, but Uncle Jake did not bite. 

“You must be a stranger in these parts,’ 
he remarked, peering out from under his 
bushy eyebrows. ““There’s a few cattle 
running through the alder brush, but there 
ain’t no sheep. How'd you come in—up 
from Bakersfield ?” 

Scroggins avoided a direct answer and 
returned to the subject of deer. “I seen a 
big buck track up there a little ways,” he 
volunteered. “Maybe if you look around 
you can git him.” 

But Uncle Jake was not the man to get 
arrested for “pursuing” deer. “My eyes 
ain’t what they was once,” he muttered, “I 
can’t see tracks—only fur off. Besides, it’s 
against the law,” he added, virtuously. 
“Well, so long. Didn’t see an old red cow 
with a sucking calf, did ye?” He smiled 
grimly, striding easily along up the trail, 
and Scroggins spit tobacco juice on a flower. 

“The old boy’s cut his eyeteeth, all right,” 
he observed. “However, I guess [ll drop in 
on him this noon and see what he has for 
dinner.” 

After his joke about the old red cow Uncle 
Jake continued on his way for a while—then 
he turned back and climbed out along the 
hillside. It was about time for some of those 
gun club guides to come snooping around, 
to find where the deer lay and perhaps pick 
up an informer’s twenty-five dollars by sur- 
prising some mountain man out hunting, 
and it was the part of wisdom to keep track 
of this man, especially as he seemed to be 
heading for the ranch. The fact is, they 
were going to have venison pot-pie for dinner 
that day, and didn’t want any company. 
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A little spike buck had jumped the barbed 
wire the night before and trampled down his 
alfalfa patch—hence the pot-pie—but these 
things are hard to explain to strangers. So 
from the point of the hill the old man watched 
Scroggins with a lowering and_ unfriendly 
eye—and soon he saw him hanging over the 
horn of his saddle as if he had found something 
of interest and value. That was enough for 
Uncle Jake, he knew all the signs—it was a 
gun club man looking for deer tracks! And 
when, at- the forking of the trails, he turned 
off toward the ranch the old man struck out 
resolutely for the top of the ridge. Jumping 
like a buck he avalanched down the other 
side toward home, and when at noon Scroggins 
rode innocently in on the ranch house the pot- 
pie was hid in the spring-house and only the 
smell of salthorse and the conventional fried 
beans was wafted from the kitchen. 

It was a cold welcome indeed which awaited 
the new game warden—one which brought 
motherly Mrs. Bergman almost to tears— 
but the men folks would have their way if the 
nicest pot-pie in the world was ruined. First 
the dogs, hissed on from behind the door, 
rushed out at him; and when Pete Bergman, 
the old man’s son, finally beat them off, it was 
without vehemence or apology. 

“Does Mr. Bergman live here ?” inquired 
Scroggins, thinking ta play the stranger, 
and Pete answered with surly acquiescence. 
“Sure,” he said, “wanter see him? Oh, 
Dad!” he yelled, “feller out here wants to 
see you!” And to Scroggins’ astonishment, 
the same old man that he had passed far up 
the caion looking for a red cow appeared 
before him, kicking the dogs in every direction. 
It didn’t take a mind reader to find out when 
Jake Bergman was mad—he tousled up his 
hair, kicked every dog and chair that he came 
across, and gave other physical manifestations 
of a righteous indignation. 

“Well,” he said, ““whatcher wan 

“W’y, howdy do!” exclaimed Scroggins, 
ignoring the grouchy manner of his host, 
“how'd you git here?” 

“Walked,” responded Uncle Jake shortly. 
“Whatcher want, anyway ?” 


t PLE 


After a greeting like that there was nothing 
to do but come to the point at once. “*Well,” 
said Scroggins, nerving it through, “it’s a 
long ways to the next place —what’s the chance 
to git something to eat ?” 

For a moment the old man stood glowering 
at-him, his beard trembling at this new reve- 
lation of treachery. “I’ve lived here over 


forty years,” he said, “and never turned no on 
away yet—sech as we have,” he added 
grudgingly. 

When his wife set the food upon the tabl 
old Jake sat moodily by the door, tousling 
up his hair and grumbling. “Go ahead and 
sat,” he said, “I ain’t hungry.” If the laws 
of hospitality compelled him to receive the 
stranger they did not require him to dine at 
the same table with him, and Scroggins sat 
down with Pete. For a while the meal 
progressed in silence. Every few minutes 
Mrs. Bergman, thinking of the lovely dump- 
lings that she had made for the pot-pie, 
would begin to apologize for the hard fare, 
and each time Uncle Jake would clear his 
throat hoarsely. He had a conviction amount- 
ing to a certainty that this hatchet-faced guest 
of his was a spy, an informer, to whom the 
homely offer of pot-pie would serve only as 
a pretext for his own arrest, and yet he burned 
with a desire to unmask his treachery and 
denounce him to his face. It was Pete, how- 
ever, who finally tore the mantle of deceit 
from the agent of the gun clubs and _pre- 
cipitated the rancorous war between the 
Bergman family and Scroggins, the Law on 
the Spot. 

They had nearly finished their meal and 
Scroggins, in the intervals of heavy silence, had 
volunteered the information that he was from 
Missouri and was just out to take a look at 
the country, when Pete, who had been studying 
the striking physiognomy of his guest, ven- 
tured a leading question. 

“Say,” he said, “haven’t I seen you in 
Bakersfield somewhere ?” 

Scroggins stopped eating and frowned. 
“Well, you might’ve,” he admitted, “but,” 
he added with feeling, “you won’t no more. 
Not for me!’ I claim to have seen some jay 
towns, but of all the ornery, low-down 
he paused abruptly, noting the grin, which 
now spread swiftly over Pete’s rugged coun- 
tenance. 3 

“Aw, I know who you are,” he said. 
“You're that fellow that was elected constable 
down there.” He winked broadly at his 
father. “Don’t you remember, Dad—the 
feller that shot himself in the leg.” And, 
careless in the security of his oxlike strength, 
Pete lay back and laughed tauntingly. 

With an oath Scroggins pushed back his 
chair and rose up, grinning like a wolf. Most 
leaders of the eventful life have a chapter or 
two which is painful, even in reminiscence. 
With Scroggins it was his experience on the 
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Bakersfield constabulary. After an expensive 
election, involving the drinks, he had purchased 
a new patent automatic revolver, which went 
off in his hip pocket and shot him in the leg 
he first day he went on duty. And, being 
of a highstrung and sensitive disposition, he 
had finally thrown up the job and left for 
parts unknown—where he would not be called 
upon to stand the kidding of the entire popu- 
lation. His return to the mountains in the 
guise of a game warden was certainly not 
calculated to regain his lost popularity— 
more likely there was the idea of a detective’s 
revenge, with some of his Bakersfield enemies 
fined fifty dollars for shooting deer out of 
season, and him drawing down the informer’s 
twenty-five. But now, the game being up 
with the Bergman family, he glared venom- 
ously at Pete and flashed his star. 

“Well, laugh, then, you fool, an’ show yer 
ignerance,”’ he growled. “I’m a_ deputy 
sheriff now, and a game warden to boot, and 
if my information is correct you fellows have 
been shooting deer out of season. What have 
you got to say to that, Mr. Funny-boy ?” 

At this declaration Pete straightened his 
face, but before he could frame a retort in 
kind Unele Jake rushed in upon Scroggins, 
shaking his fist defiantly. “I don’t care who 
you are,” he shouted, “you git out of here! 
I knew you was no good this morning. ‘Seen 
a big buck,’ eh? ‘Killed any sheep,’ hey? 
Oh, you’re a daisy, you are!” The old man 
spat scornfully and pointed to the door. 
“Out of my house,” he said, “and stay out.” 

Picltag up his hat with great deliberation 
the warden jammed it down over one eye and 
stepped into the yard, carefully exposing a 
large six-shooter to view as he leaped a-straddle 
of his mule. Then, with his dignity restored, 
he bit off a chew of tobacco and turned to 
parley. “That’s all right, boys, about them 
deer,” he said magnanimously, “and no 
offense, took or intended, I’m sure. But 
after this, look out! I ain’t hunting for 
trouble—I’m here to enforce the law.” 

“Aw, what do you care about the law 
retorted Pete, belligerently, “‘you’d arrest 
your best friend for twenty-five dollars, now 
wouldn’t you ?” 
> returned the Missourian, brazenly, 
“if I caught him shooting deer. I don’t 
wish no one no harm, but I tell you right now— 
the first man that shoots a deer on Pine 
mountain before the first of August is my 
meat, savvy ? That’s the law, and I intend 
to enforce it.” He shook out his bridle reins 


“Sure,” 


with an air of having said the last word, but 
Pete was not satisfied with anything short 
of war to the knife. 

“Hey!” he yelled, as Scroggins galloped 
away, “look out, you bum constable—that 
gun will go off and shoot you!” And _ old 
Jake roared with Olympian laughter. So the 
war was declared, and before it was over 
several guns went off, the law was set at 
defiance, and the high ridges of Pine mountain 
echoed to the roar of battle. 


II 


Of all the deer that ran on Pine mountain, 
browsing among the shadowy alder bushes or 
in the rocky spaces along the mountain side, 
there was one old buck that had set many a 
hunter’s heart to thumping. During the day 
he kept high up on the rocky ridges, bedded 
in chaparral so stiff that the hounds could 
hardly struggle through it, and came down 
to feed on the mesa at night. ‘Time and 
again old Jake Bergman and Pete had come 
upon his tracks, almost as long as a man’s 
hand and with the toes splayed out with his 
great weight. ‘Ten points had grown upon his 
antlers within sight of Long ‘Tom cafion and 
he was still alive, though Uncle Jake had his 
eye on him. His bedding place was on the 
north side of Indian peak where the wind 
blew up from the canon, and he lay hid there- 
abouts all day, except in the dark of the moon, 
when he came down morning and evening 
to feed on the burnt ground below the point. 
All this Uncle Jake knew, and more, and he 
had lotted in his heart to get that buck, just 
one more big buck, before he hung his rifle 
over the fireplace and quit. What kind of a 
welcome could a game warden expect, then, 
to come butting in on the very morning that 
the old man was going out after his last deer! 

The indignation of the Bergman family 
was gauged, therefore, not by their resentment 
toward the gun clubs nor by their personal 
estimate of Scroggins, but by the bitterness 
that rankled in the old man’s heart. And as 
the Bergman family, with its connections and 
collateral branches, made up a good part of 
the population of Pine mountain, the job of 
game warden turned out to be no sinecure 
for the iron-jawed Scroggins. He didn’t 
owe many dinner calls at the end of a month’s 
service, and no dashing horseman rode into 
his camp to inform him of flagrant violations 
of the law; but Scroggins was not the man to 
be put out by the lack of popular approval. 
He was there to enforce the game laws—and 
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if there were some on the outskirts who es- 
caped his vigilance no one could deny that he 
did his whole duty by Uncle Jake. On more 
than one morning when the old man started 
out to renew his search for the factitious red 
cow with the sucking calf he came instead 
upon the fresh hoof marks of the warden’s 
mule, and Pete, picking up the trail one day 
when Scroggins was away, was not long in 
tracking him to a pine-covered peak where 
with his glass he could sweep the whole 
country below him. ‘That was a trick he had 
picked up from the fire-fighting forest rangers, 
and between it and his devilish industry it 
began to look as if the gun club men were 
going to get Uncle Jake’s buck, after all. 

The first of August was only a week away; 
already the shooting had begun over the divide 
in Los Angeles county—where, thanks to the 
intercession of some sportsmen who had a 
pull with the supervisors, the open season 
began on July 15—when Pete Bergman made 
the first break. The Bergman ranch lay on 
the west side of the mountains, in Ventura 
county, and as the hunted deer came in over 
the mountains for shelter, Pete and the rest 
of the tribe began to show signs of uneasiness 

taking early morning walks, carrying their 
rifles when they rode after cattle, and other- 
wise keeping Mr. Scroggins busy. The fact 
is, they considered it a damnable outrage that 
the city sports should get the first shot at the 
deer in Los Angeles county and then come 
over the ridge and get first shot in Ventura 
county, and Jake and Pete decided to beat 
them to the ten-point buck if they had to hang 
Scroggins’ black hide on the fence. 

There are some people to whom the law, 
right or wrong, is a superstition; but they do 
not live in the And there are 
three things in California which have always 
gold, game and running 


mountains. 


given the lie to law 
water. It was early in the morning when 
Jake and Pete started out to give Mr. Serog- 
Never having 


gins a run for his 


given any indication that they knew of his 


money. 


persistent surveillance they set out with their 
guns down the canon, leading a packhorse— 
rather a suggestive combination, but the 
warden bit like a fish. He had been looking 
for just such a break so long that he never 
suspected a blind, but, on the contrary, rather 
them so 


flattered himself upon detecting 
neatly. Hastily mounting his black mule, who 


did all his mountain climbing for him, he 
rode rapidly down the fire trail that the 
rangers had cut along the ridge, keeping to 
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the high ground within striking distance above 
where he judged the two men were, and 
listening eagerly for shooting. It was not 
his purpose to intercept the hunters or prevent 
them from breaking the law. This was a 
case that called for retributive justice, and 
he was going to take them red-handed, with 
the carcass in their possession. Only upon 
such evidence could he get judgment in the 
courts, if they called for a jury trial. 

The heavy tops of the pine trees shut out 
the view of the valley and Scroggins was 
beginning to think he had_ overridden his 
mark when the heavy bang of a .45 Express 
mounted up to him from below—a single shot, 
suffices when mountaineers 
come upon a deer. Instantly he wheeled his 
mule and galloped back to the nearest valley 
trail; this he dashed 
cautious mule would travel until, spurring 
through the creek, he broke into the open 
road down which the hunters had_ ridden. 
There were their tracks, fresh as his own, 
and without more ado Scroggins galloped 
lightly down the road to meet them. At 
last he would have his revenge for those 
taunting sneers, and Mr. Pete Bergman for 
all his funny ways would find himself held up 
by the very gun he had been so fresh about. 


such as often 


down as fast as_ his 


So thought Scroggins, and when, rounding a 
curve suddenly, he came face to face with his 
enemy he pulled his pistol and greeted him 
with a triumphant leer not at all justified by 
the innocence of Pete’s demeanor. Pete was 
mogging slowly along up the road with his 
rifle under one knee, and there was nothing 
on the pack-animal but his saddle. 


“IVlo!” he said, gruffly, apparently not 
noticing the warden’s gun, “what’s your 
hurry—going back to Bakersfield?” He 


appended the last inquiry with a slow smile, 
for the road really led to Bakersfield, but 
Scroggins was not in a mood for jokes. 

“I don’t need none of your lip, now,” he 
snarled, fingering with his pistol. ‘“Who was 
that shooting down here ?” 

“Why, me!” answered Pete, guilelessly. 

“Don’t believe you,” snapped back Scrog- 
gins. “Where’s your old man f” 

“Dam’fino,” replied Pete, speaking in the 
easy lingo of the back country, “what’s that 
got to do with the case, anyway ?” 

“Tl soon show you,” cried the exasperated 
game warden. “I’ve had 
dashed foolishness, and I want you to under- 
stand right now that you’re talking to an officer 


enough of this 
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f the law. What I want to know is—who 
red that shot ?” 

“Why, blast your heart, J did!” yelled Pete. 

And if it will do you any good, here’s what I 
shot at!’ He grabbed a mangled jack- 
rabbit off the cantel of his saddle and shook 

in the warden’s face. “Now! What you 
voin’ to do about it ?” 

Taken quite aback by this sudden turn, 
poor Scroggins spit reflectively and said 
nothing, while Pete grunted and touched 
his horse with the spur. “This country has 
come to a——of a pass,” he observed, “when 
«man can’t shoot a rabbit for his dogs without 
having a gun thrown down on him.” With 
a last black look he rode away; but Scroggins, 
though subdued, was not satisfied. There 
were a lot of things that had been left unex- 
plained in the general indignation, and 
among the rest was the present whereabouts 
of old Jake Bergman. 

Now Scroggins considered himself a veri- 
table Indian on the trail, while as a matter 
of fact he was only an amateur, and finding 
the road all chopped up with Pete’s horses 
he conceived the foxy idea that Jake was some- 
where down the cafion, perhaps in the very act 
of stalking adeer. Whereas he had really turned 
back soon after leaving the house and was at 
that moment on the mesa below Indian point, 
doggedly following his ten-point buck. 

Time and again the old man squinted along 
his sights at that great blur of gray moving 
about among the sparse chamisa, and at the 
last moment lowered his gun. The slightest 
twig could deflect the bullet and send the 
majestic creature off, burnt or crippled, to 
rot like common carrion among. the hills; 
and Jake belonged to the old school of sure- 
shot hunters, who shoot for meat first and 
sport afterwards. But suddenly the old buck 
raised its head to listen, alarmed perhaps by 
the rattling of its own antlers against the 
stubs, and, sensing a bolt, Uncle Jake threw 
up his gun and fired. The thud of the bullet 
followed close upon the shot and the buck 
went down; but the next moment he was up 
again, -shaking his horns savagely. Once 
more the old Sharp’s roared out, and the 
bullet struck; but the deer, suddenly made 
aware of its pursuer, leaped up and crashed 
heavily away through the brush. ‘Then the 
noise ceased abruptly and Uncle Jake heaved 
Shot through and through, 
—soon he would 


a sigh of relief. 
the buck had stopped to listen 
lie down, and in an hour he would die quietly. 
The battle was as good as won. 
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In this last matching of his skill against the 
wary instincts of the deer Uncle Jake had 
quitted him well, stealing out across the feed- 
ing grounds as softly as a panther, and when 
the time came his hand had held true. At the 
same time he flattered himself that they had 
fooled Scroggins as well. So, picking his 
way cautiously to the spot where the buck 
had stood, he glanced at the blood marks 
approvingly and sat down to wait. Imagine 
his disgust then when half an hour later he 
heard the heavy scrabbling of Scroggins’ 
mule, laboring along the hillside, and the 
heavier cursing of Scroggins, urging it on. 
For a moment the old man was divided in his 
mind, whether to hide in the brush and shoot 
the hat off of Scroggins’ head or go after 
his deer before it was too late. But at the 
moment he held his deer above anything else 
in the world, and once startled it might run 
for twenty miles—the warden 
coming; there was nothing for it then but to 
run in on the fallen buck and try to get a shot. 


crazy Was 


Lashing his mule to a lather Scrogeins came 
plunging recklessly along through the black- 
ened stubble of the burnt mesa. It was from 
there that the shots had come, that he knew 
well, but the open land was deserted and he 
was so blinded from rage and _ perspiration 
that he did not even look for tracks. The 
monstrous nature of the trick by which he had 
been‘ lured from his point of vantage and 
drawn down into the valley left him with but 
one sensation, the suffering, suffocating desire 
for revenge. From bearing his master up 
the steep mountain the black mule’s eyes pro- 
truded like a crab’s and his nostrils blew forth 
a bloody froth—it was a bad day for mules. 
And no sooner had he reached the mesa than 
whang! a gun went off ahead of them, and 
once more it was spurring and beating. 

Uncle Jake had taken a flying shot at his 
buck and while he still 
following its flight from up on the hillside he 
heard Scroggins swearing and taking on as 
he came in full pursuit. 

“You blankety blank,” he yelled, brandish- 
ing his pistol and scanning the vacant moun- 
tain side, “Vl git you if I have to kill you!” 
and more along the same line. So Uncle 
Jake, seeing he was a little wild, lay low and 
let him although he was not used to 
such language. However, his one idea now 


missed, and was 


pass 


was to get that deer, and as soon as Scroggins 
was out of the way he slipped off again and 
followed the blood marks along the mountain 


side. Once more he jumped his buck and 
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shot at him, and a second time the despised 
game warden came plunging through the 
brush, hog-wild and cursing like a_ fiend. 
It made the hair stand up on Uncle Jake’s 
neck to hear him, but his deer had gone down 
not far ahead, so he let it pass. Half hour 
later, as Scroggins was beating around through 
the brush, he heard a gun ¢g 

hundred That shot put 
the ten-point buck of Indian point out of 
his misery, but it threw Scroggins into such a 
frenzy of rage that he emptied the whole 
cylinder of his six-shooter in Uncle Jake’s 
general direction and went into eruption. 
It began to look as if someone was making a 
monkey of him, and as he came ripping 
through the brush his language was unbe- 
lievable. 

“You —————-,” he screeched, dashing 
past the clump of buckhorn where Jake lay 
hid, ‘you blankety-blank But the limit 
of western had already 
reached. At the mention of those fighting 
words the Dutch temper of the Bergmans 
rose up and yelled for blood. The next 
moment Uncle Jake’s old Sharp’s went off 


vo off, not two 


yards before him. 


endurance been 


with a roar like a the mule shied 


and staggered, and when Scroggins looked 


cannon, 


down, aghast, he saw that the horn of his 
A thing 
the next 


saddle was gone—shot clean away. 
like that doesn’t happen but once- 
time it is the man that is gone. 

Well, Scroggins got out of that as quick as 
his mule could take him; and Uncle Jake got 
his deer. But just to show that, in his own line 
he was a sport himself, Mr. Scroggins rode in 
on the Bergman ranch that evening with three 
armed deputies, and as luck would have it 
he took Uncle Jake and Pete in the very act 
of packing in the ten-point buck. The 
occasion was a humiliating one for a man 
who had been used to his own way, and there 
is no occasion to quote Uncle Jake’s language. 
Let it suffice that, in the person of John Doe, 
jointly with his son Richard Roe Bergman, 
he was arrested for having in his possession 
one male deer killed during the closed season. 
Two days later, after a weary ride over the 
mountains, they appeared before the judge at 
Ventura, where, after a preliminary hearing 
in which the defendants asked for time in 
which to retain counsel, the trial was set for 
the tenth day of August. So in the end the 
heroic qualities of Scroggins, the Law on the 
Spot, triumphed, and he rode back to Pine 
mountain with his hat over one eye, seeking 
for more malefactors to apprehend. 


ON 





THE SPOT 


Ill 


To those who deprecate the lawlessness 
and violence of our times it is a pleasure to 
see a man taken red-handed once in a while 
and haled into court by a duly authorized 
It points us to a time when 
justice and equity will triumph—but in the 
case of John Doe Bergman no such cheerine 
deduction may be drawn. With every rele- 
vant and material fact against him Uncle Jake 
elected to defy the law. He swore he would 
fight the case to the supreme court of the 
United States, if necessary, as a matter of 
principle; and to show that he meant business 
he set out immediately for Bakersfield to 
retain the only honest lawyer he knew. Now 
Bakersfield is as far north of Pine mountain 
as Ventura is west of it—two days on a good 
and when Scroggins found out that 
Jake and Pete had gone he began to worry a 
little about that fifty dollars. 
coming to him as informer, being twenty-five 
dollars apiece for each conviction, and he 
would have liked it better if the Bergmans 
had headed the other way. However, they 
could be brought in with a bench warrant in 
case they failed to appear, and the result 
would be the same—all the lawyers in Bakers- 
field could not save a verdict of “guilty.” 


officer of the law. 


horse 


This sum was 


The day came. Scroggins with his wit- 
nesses was there; the wide-spreading antlers 
of the ten-point buck were there; but the 
defendants were missing. It bordered upon 
contempt of court, but by the advice of their 
attorney they had tarried in Bakersfield. 
If there is anything more crooked than the 
law it is a lawyer—he can make or break the 
law or put it out of business. To old Judge 


Henry of Bakersfield the game law, for 
instance, was mere class legislation, and 
therefore unconstitutional; but rather than 


exploit an old friend for expensive litigation 
he advised Mr. Bergman of a simple expedient 
whereby he could get the best of Scroggins 
and still have money left to see the town. 
Before an accommodating justice of the 
peace, Pete thereupon charged his father 
with killing a deer in the closed season, to 
which charge the old gentleman plead guilty 
and was fined ten dollars. In a similar way 
he swore out a complaint against his son, who 
expiated his offense by a similar fine. ‘Then 
they settled down quietly to wait the action 
of the Ventura judge, but before the time 
had come half the town had heard the joke 
and was looking for the impassioned. arrival 


of Scroggins. Not since his unfortunate 
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accident with the automatic pistol had Bakers- 
field received any authentic of their 
once popular constable, but remembering his 
constitutional inability to take a joke the boys 
prepared to make the most of his brief sojourn 
in their midst. 

When Scroggins rode into town after his 
three years’ absence, he was unprepared for 
the ovation which met him at the bar of the 
Monte Carlo. It was a royal welcome, and 
the boys spared neither time, money nor 
whisky in their efforts to cut the alkali dust 
out of his throat and make him feel at home. 
But though their greetings were so ingenuous 
and no unkind allusion was made to his 
accident with the automatic, Scroggins re- 
fused to be diverted. Grim and unbending 
he took a drink or two, and then, making his 
excuses, broke away from the crowd and set 


news 


out in search of the Bergmans. 

It was a dramatic moment when, in the 
law offices of Judge Henry, those two implac- 
able enemies, Scroggins and Jake Bergman, 
confronted each other, bristling like wolves. 
Without any shuffling preliminaries Scroggins 
went down inside his vest and drew out two 
legal papers. 

“Mr. Bergman,” he said, advancing with 
a flourish, “I’ve got a bench warrant for you, 
and my orders are to bring you into court at 
Ventura at -ny cost.” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Officer,” interrupted 
Judge Henry, suavely waving him aside, 
“Tam Mr. Bergman’s attorney. Is this war- 
rant in connection with the arrest of my 
client for having in his possession a deer killed 
during the closed season? Ah—very good. 
Before you proceed further, then, I wish to 
inform you that both Mr. Bergman and his 
son have already been tried for that offense 
before a competent judge here in Bakerstield 
—Judge Wallace—and having plead guilty 
each has been fined ten dollars. This being 
a matter of record, your bench warrants are 
without force and my clients cannot be legally 
held, it being one of the oldest principles in 
common law that a man cannot be tried and 
put in jeopardy twice for the same offense.” 

For one tragic moment Scroggins stood 
contemplating the judge and his clients, 
meanwhile chewing tobacco with vindictive 
zest. Then, spitting in the general direction 
of a cuspidor, he went out and slammed the 
Why dally with words when _ his 
utmost effort would be like the sneezing of a 
chicken with the pips? A gun-play, a general 
shoot-up, the last act of an Indian massacre 


> 


door. 
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even these were inadequate to express the 
godlike anger of Scroggins. As a dog that 
has been snake-bit seeks out a swamp and 
immerses himself in the mud, so Scroggins, 
following as true an instinct, headed for the 
Monte Carlo and, burying his fighting nose 
in a glass of whisky, sought relief in drink. 

In expectation of his return that same posse 
comitatus that had welcomed him so effu- 
sively still lingered about the saloon, and as he 
poured out the story of his defeat they smiled 
crookedly behind their hands. There was 
still something coming for Mr. Scroggins. 
As the torrent of his invective rose higher a 
number of sober and respectable citizens 
stopped in and joined the comitatus. Soon 
the broad portals of the Monte Carlo were 
blocked and at the suggestion of the bar-keep 
Mr. Scroggins adjourned to the sidewalk to 
continue his From lawyers in 
general he came down through defamation 
and blasphemy to Bakersfield — lawyers, 
and then to Bakersfield. And right there 
fair Bakersfield, the pearl of the San Joaquin 
valley and center of the oil district, got the 
unvarnished opinion of one man. Beware, 
stranger, how you speak of a California town. 
Already the good citizens of Bakersfield had 
been informed how, at his first meeting with 
the Bergman family, Scroggins had spoken 
slightingly of their city, characterizing it as 
a jay town, “low-down,” “‘ornery,” and words 
of like effect, and there had been an element 
of preparedness in their welcome. ‘The fair 
name of Bakersfield had been besmirched— 
what was there, then, for any loyal citizen, 
but revenge? And revenge was at hand. 

“What kind of an Injun camp is‘ this, 
anyway’ sneered the renegade Scroggins, 
“when a tin-horn lawyer like old Judge Henry 
“an pass for a white man? Do you call it a 
square deal when the justice of the peace 
only fines them Bergmans ten dollars apiece ? 
Not on your life, gents; it’s a put up job. 
There’s nothin’ to it—I’d rather be kanga- 
rooed by a gang of hobos than take my chance 
in this burg!’ He rolled his eyes insolently 
at the circle of citizens who faced him and 
shifted his chew of tobacco. ‘Excuse me,” 
And to lend an added 
emphasis, he spit. Then the local constable 
stepped in and did his duty. “Expectorating 
on the sidewalk” was the charge, and_ the 
judge fined him twenty-five dollars. The 
rest was a frenzied horseman, spurring out 
across the desert, shaking off the dust of 
Bakersfield forever. 


discourse. 


he said, resolutely. 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF LINCOLN 


By Lucien YouNG 


Interest in Lincoln memorabilia ran high during the first half of this year, stimulated 
by celebrations throughout the country marking the centenary of the great president's 


birth. 


The publication in the May number of Suxser MaGazine of a_ hitherto 


unpublished lecture by Lincoln, with facsimile reproduction of the manuscript, was a 


notable contribution to the observance of his anniversary. 


An intense interest attaches 


naturally to the following brief article by Lucien Young, commandant of the Mare 


Island navy yard. 


Here are a few words, based upon the writer's exceptional 


opportunity for research into the history of Lincoln’s family, which go to show that 
the honors recently heaped upon a rude log cabin, hailed as the birthplace of the 


nation’s hero, were well meant but sadly 


cradled in commemorative marble. 


HE recent centenary memorial celebra- 
tions of Abraham Lincoln’s’ birth 
throughout the length and breadth 

of the United States brought forth many elabo- 
rate publications and oratorical effusions in a 
patriotic endeavor to do justice to the memory 
of the Martyr President. In all of 
public assertions, there were many historical 


these 


errors, none of which was more flagrant than 
the almost universal expression that the place 
of his birth was near Hodgensville, Kentucky. 
This error was conspicuously emphasized in 
the exercises attending the laying of the 
cornerstone of a memorial building on the 
Lincoln farm near Hodgensville; an exercise 
in which the President of the United States, 
several states, and other dis- 
Further- 
more, a rude log cabin figures extensively 


governors from 
tinguished gentlemen, took part. 


as being the hut in which Lincoln was born; 
an antique that evidently emanated from the 
fruitful brain of some imaginative and enthu- 
siastic showman. As a boy in the 60s, I 
attended school at Hodgensville and used to 
romp and play over the Lincoln farm and I 
never saw any such cabin on the place then. 
This 
structure, is evidently a dingy structure of 
logs put together a few years ago to enhance 


cabin, to be encased in the marble 


the exhibition at Nashville, Tennessee, and 


subsequently sold to some exhibitors who 
took it about the country as a traveling show. 


The advertisement of this log cabin was 
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mistaken, and that a changeling is to be 


profuse. Even a neighbor of the Lincolns 
was found to testify that he went to Hodgens- 
ville for the doctor to attend the birth of 
Abraham. ‘The notoriety thus obtained soon 
brought the farm itself, then known as the 
Rock Spring farm, before the public, but it 
was not until as late as 1905 that it became of 
actual significance by its purchase at a public 
auction by a New York speculator. He, in 
turn, disposed of the place to an enterprising 
group of American citizens who incorporated 
under the laws of New York as the Lincoln 
Farm Association. This association began 
to raise funds by a popular subscription 
throughout the whole country and with these 
funds they purchased some old logs found in 
a cellar at College Point, Long Island, said to 
be the remains of the mythical cabin, which 
they put together and brought to the so called 
original site, there to be encased in a memorial 
building on the Lincoln farm, to be developed 
into a beautiful park. 

That Lincoln lived on this farm, 
went swimming in the nearby Nolin creek 
and formed his earliest mental development 
and recollection there before a huge fireplace 
in a little one-room cabin, there can be no 
dispute, but as to its being the birthplace of 
Lincoln That great 
man himself never knew where he was born 
and he went to his grave ignorant of the fact 
that his parents were actually married, a 


state of affairs that gave him little concern 


once 


there is serious doubt. 



















































































until in the latter part of the ’50s. At this 
time the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
brought Lincoln into the remarkable debates 
with Stephen A. Douglas, in which every 
weapon of logic was employed and every 
field of illustration was exhausted and in 
which Lincoln, by his chaste and lofty elo- 
quence, his simplicity and power, forced 
Douglas to an ignominious defeat and a 
cowardly retort reflecting upon the status 
of Lincoln’s parents which wounded the 
feelings of Lincoln more than any vituper- 
ation and abuse that ever emanated from his 
political opponents and it preyed upon his 
mind until his death. He made no answer 
to these unprovoked insinuations and mali- 
cious calumnies, but instead he quietly made 
every effort and used every endeavor from 
that time until Booth’s pistol rang down the 
curtain of his life, to obtain the undisputed 
evidence of the facts that surrounded his 
coming into the world. 

Unfortunately his earliest recollections only 
carried him back to the litthe home near 
Hodgensville and not to the place of his birth. 
Ile made a careful research and exhaustive 
inquiry of all the records, civil and religious, 
and of all persons and papers throughout 
Harden and Larue counties (Hodgensville 
is the county seat of Larue county), and of 
course he found no data or information, as 
there never was any there. To all of the 
inquiries made of him by his early biographers, 
Lincoln, with a sense of and a 
conviction that it would be of little interest to 
the American people, invariably answered, 
“My early history was the short and simple 
annals of the poor.” All took it for granted 
that the place he spoke of as his Kentucky 
home was the place of his birth and their 
writings have been generally accepted by 
the public and subsequent historians as being 
founded on facts. 

Had early investigations been made _ in 
Washington county, Kentucky, instead of 
confining them to Harden county as 
done, the truth would have been ascertained 
that Lincoln was born there, near the town 
of Springfield. His paternal grandfather, 
Abraham Lincoln, emigrated with his family 
from Rockingham county, Virginia, to Ken- 
tucky about 1780 and settled in Bullitt county, 
and three or four years after, while working 
in the fields, he was assassinated by Indians. 
The care of five helpless children was, by 


tameness 


was 
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this murder, thrown upon his widow and she 
subsequently moved with the little brood to 
what afterwards Washington county. 
Of these children, the third son was Thomas, 
the father of Abraham. Thomas was a 
wandering, laboring, ignorant boy and he grew 
up without any education. At the age of 
twenty-eight he married Nancy Hanks, who 
was born in the Shenandoah valley of Virginia 
and came to Kentucky as a servant. ‘Tom 
and Nancy were intensely religious and they 
belonged to the then 
hardshell Baptists and they were married 
by a deacon of that church in the little town 
of Springfield, the county seat of Washington 
county. 

When I was a small boy I attended school 
a few miles from this village, with the sons 
of old Tom Hardesty, and used to visit his 
home and I 
old man told of this wedding, and that he 
was a witness thereto. I have also heard the 
late Indiana, 
mother was a Hardesty, tell the same and that 
Thomas Lincoln his bride to a rude 
log cabin he had prepared for her, both 
miserably poor, and in this humble home two 
children were born to them, the first a daugh- 
ter, Sarah, who died young, and the second 
was Abraham. That when Abraham 
about two years old the parents moved to 
another log cabin near Nolin creek, close to 
Hodgensville in that part of Hardin which is 
now Larue county, and here a third child, 
Thomas, was born. Hence, if any neighbors 
ever went to Hodgensville for a doctor to 
attend Mrs. Lincoln, it was for the birth of 
Thomas and not for the birth of Abraham. 
When Abraham was about seven years old 
his parents moved again to a still more primi- 
tive home near South Bend in Indiana, and 
there his mother died. A little more than a 
year after her death, Thomas Lincoln married 
and brought to his home in Indiana, Mrs. 
Sally Johnston of Elizabethtown, Kentucky, 
and Abraham thus passed into the care of a 
stepmother and from that time on his history 


was 


sect known as 


remember well the stories the 


Senator Voorhees of whose 


took 


Was 


is well known. 
It is a remarkable coincidence that he 
should have selected Springfield, Illinois, 


as his permanent home, and that his final 
resting place should be near there, a city of 
the same name as the little village in Ken- 
tucky where his parents were married and 
where he was born. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY R.L. PARTINGTON 


F course you’ve heard of the Misses 
‘@) Mellows’ Select School for Young 

Ladies. If you haven't, it doesn’t 
make any difference, although I supposed 
everybody had heard of it; it’s in New York, 
and is the swellest school of its kind in America. 
I hate that word 
word to describe it: 


“swell,” but there’s no other 
every girl has her own 
maid and her own bathtub. ‘There couldn't 
be anything sweller than that, now could 


there ? 
That’s 

heard of it. 

you, Gladys.” 


Not that Ma 


of my having a bathtub all to myself; it was 


what when she 


Ma _ thought first 
Said she, “That's the place for 


was so taken with the idea 


me (or I suppose I should say I) who was 
influenced by that. I’m not any too civilized, 
but I must say when I want to take a bath 
I don’t want to have to ask permission as I 
used to have to do at the convent, and then 
be refused, like as not, if I asked oftener than 
twice a week. I remember I made such a 
fuss about it, and Ma wrote so many notes 
to the sisters, that “Please let Gladys have a 
bath” became a household joke with us. 

Pa nearly died over it. Every time he came 
to see me (he was only allowed to come once 
a month, dear old Pa), he would pat me on the 
head and, grinning like a naughty schoolboy, 
would ask : “Has my little Gladys had a bath ?” 
Then he would laugh till he almost cried, 
or till a sister popped her head in through the 
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Pa was afraid 
of the sisters than I was. 

Ile wasn’t a bit religious, though; neither 
Ma. Pa’s had been hard-shell 
Baptists, but Pa had picked his way through 
the shell when he was a little chicken, and he 
liked it so much better outside that he stayed 
And Ma’s folks werent anything. 
So, you see, I was regarded at the convent as 
a regular black-hearted heathen. But I didn’t 
mind that; I liked the convent and I liked the 
sisters (Sister Mary Theresa was a_ perfect 


reception room. door. more 


was folks 


out. 


dear), and as soon as I got the bath business 
straightened out, I was as happy there as 
could be. It made me feel awfully sad_ to 
leave. But Pa ‘went and got himself elected 
United States senator from Montana, and 
that settled it; I had to go East to school in 
order to be near him and Ma. 

Naturally, I thought Pd be put in some 
school in Washington, and I probably would 
have been if Ma hadn’t got to talking to Mrs. 
Culpepper, who told her about The Misses 
Mellows’. What seemed to impress Mrs. 
Culpepper most was the list of alumni in the 
catalogue. ‘There were Mrs. Stuyvesant Stuy- 
vesant and Mrs. Knickerbocker-Jones, and 
Mrs. Longhorn Smith “real leaders 
in New York society, my dear.” I didn’t 
find out till afterwards that none of the real, 
simon pure, howling swells who live in New 
York ever send their da:zhters to the Misses 
Mellows’. Not a bit oi ii. Mrs. Stuyvesant 
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Stuyvesant and Mrs. Knickerbocker-Jones 
vere western girls, and their daughters are 
receiving their piano-polish education in 
l‘rance. . 

No, it’s the Amy Culpeppers from Utah 
and the Gladys Athertons from Montana 
that’s me, you know) and the Borax King’s 
daughter from Nevada, and the Bertha 
Schnappses from St. Louis, and the Lizzie 
Wurzbergers from Milwaukee who go to the 
Misses Mellows’ Select School. Not that it 
isn’t select; it’s as select as money can make it. 
Positively, if Pa hadn’t owned the richest 
producing copper mine in Montana, I should 
have been seared to death for fear of bank- 
rupting him. I learned afterward that Miss 
Sparrow, our instructor in deportment, got a 
commission from all the milliners and mo- 
distes. She used to take us shopping, and the 
way we ran up bills, buying hats we didn’t 
want and ordering gowns she insisted we 
needed, was something appalling. 

But the school, on the whole, wasn’t half 
bad. We didn’t have to study, for one thing; 
only French and Art patter, and drawing 
room deportment, and dinner party conver- 
sation. Then there was little Mr. Dodge, 
our riding master, who used to personally 
conduct us through the park every Wednesday 
and Friday morning. (Lizzie Wurzberger 
eloped with nim later on, by the way.) And, 
I'd nearly forgotten it, we had a mild course 
in literature, which consisted mostly in our 
reading what we liked, and in learning the 
proper way to write acceptances and regrets, 
and when and how to use a P. P. C. card. 

Oh, it was good fun! We always went to 
a matinee every Saturday, and we didn’t have 
to go to concerts or lectures unless we wanted 
to. And the girls were nice enough to me, 
especially after they learned that Pa was a 
United States senator, and had bought the 
Brimmedge house, which is the grandest 
house in Washington. That’s hardly fair, 
though, about the girls; I liked one or two 
of them tremendously, and I believe they 
would have liked me if Pa had been only a 
congressman instead of a senator. 

Frankie Gardner (her name was really 
Frances, you know) was one of the nicest 
girls I ever met; she was from California, and 
perhaps that’s why. I must say I do prefer 
western girls. Anyway, we loved each other 
at sight, and she was my most particular chum 
all the while I was at the Misses Mellows’. 
Lucy Hargrave, the Borax King’s daughter, 
was awfully nice, too, and so was Sally Bad- 
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minton, whose father was Pittsburg. steel, 
and Denver and Utah railroad. 

In books, when you read about a select 
school for girls, it is always run by two old 
maid sisters, the elder being tall, and stern, 
and angular, the younger being soft, and 
dumpy and sentimental. It’s funny, but if 
the two Misses Mellows had stepped out of a 
novel the description couldn’t have fitted 
them better. 

Miss Angelina, the elder (we girls called 
her Angel Face behind her back), was as prim 
as the Puritan fathers she was supposed to be 
descended from; she was all prunes, and 
prisms, and “a lady wouldn’t do that, my 


dear.”” She never smiled—she was_ too 
respectable to smile—and her _ petticoats 
didn’t have a scrap of lace on them. I think 


one can come pretty near telling a woman’s 
disposition by her petticoats, don’t you? 

Miss Arabella, the younger (not that she’d 
ever see forty again), was a bursting little 
blond, full of enthusiasms. And = senti- 
mental! The most sentimental girl in the 
school wasn’t half so sentimental as Miss 
Arabella. She was awfully weepy, too. But 
we all liked her, and petted her, and lent her 
our handkerchiefs in class when hers got soppy 
from too many tears; for she was our instructor 
in literature, and was always reading us 
touching passages. 

You wouldn’t have thought it, but Miss 
Arabella) was a hero worshiper, as_ well. 
I suppose every woman is, though. Why, 
when I was only twelve years old I simply 
worshiped Bobby White! Later, when I 
grew up, it made me so furious to think how 
I'd worshiped him, that I snubbed him 
unmercifully. 

Just the same, Bobby is a dear! When Pa 
went to Washington to don his toga, Bobby 
came along as his private secretary. Not 
that he worked much; he hired a secretary of 
his own to do that. To tell the truth, I think 
Bobby came along so as to be near me, though 
he spoke grandly, at the time, of his secre- 
taryship to Pa being a stepping stone to higher 
things, intimating that by higher things he 
meant the diplomatic service, and that he'd 
bought a set of records and was studying 
phonograph French. 

But to return to Miss Arabella. When the 
flurry in wild animal literature first struck 
the book market, she dumped over all her 
Emerson and Ruskin holdings, and helped 
bull nature. She was simply crazy about 
nature, and stories of bears, and antelopes, 
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and field mice. She soon got so she could 
tell a sparrow from a linnet, and the tears she 
shed over the trials and tribulations of the 
dear, dumb animals, as pictured by certain 
authors, would have drowned a menagerie. 

But her special hero Was a Mr. Beowolf 
Bison. 


and that usually meant twice a year (fur- 


Every time he published a book, 
bearing animals for his fall volume, and snakes 
and birds in the spring), she wrote him a 
congratulatory letter. 

At the time of this story, he had just issued 
a new book, “In Pursuit of the Penguin,” 
a spring publication, of course. 

“Tt is one of his noblest efforts, my dears,” 
Miss Arabella said, as she wiped her eyes at the 
end of the last chapter, “and I shall write to 
him this evening.” 

Altovether, Miss Arabella must have written 
Mr. Beowolf Bison seven or eight letters, 
and to none of them had she received an 
answer. Not that she expected an answer; 
she was far too humble for that, poor dear. 
Imagine her delight, then, when three days 
after posting her last congratulatory letter 
she received a reply from the great Beowolf 
Bison himself. It was more than a letter, 
it was an invitation, and it read: 


Greenwood, New Jersey, 
April 26th. 
My dear Miss Arabella Mellows, 

of the Misses Mellows’ Select) School for 

Young Ladies: 

Your letters have helped me more than I 
can tell you. I should be charmed if you 
could run over to Greenwood next Saturday 
afternoon, and see my little pets at play. 
“Ursus, the Giant Grizzly,” is here, as well 
as ** Rollo, the Red-Tailed Deer.” 

If some of the young ladies wish to accom- 
pany you, I'm sure it would be both instructive 
and worth their while. 

Believe me, my dear Miss Arabella Mellows, 

Ever yours, 
BreOwoLr Bison. 


Miss Arabella couldn’t believe her good 
fortune. She couldn't understand it at all; 
it was too wonderful. 

Frankie Gardner assured her it was quite 
natural that Mr. Beowolf Bison should invite 
her. So did I. So did Lucy Hargrave, the 
Borax King’s daughter. So did Sally Bad- 
minton, who was, if you remember, Pittsburg 
steel and Denver and Utah R. R. 

It pleased Miss Arabella awfully; she beamed 
at us, and wept over us, and called us her 
dear girls. She did more: she invited us to 
accompany her on her pilgrimage to Mecca, 
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or, to be more exact, to Greenwood, New 
Jersey. 

We were wild to go, and we snapped up 
the invitation almost before it was extended, 
at the same time discouraging Miss Arabella 
from including any of the other girls in the 
party. She was so elated that she was ready 
to agree to anything, and our back-to-nature 
enterprise became a close corporation on 
the spot. 

“What a lark!” said Sally that evening. 
“Pm glad that just we four are going.” 

“So am IJ,” 

“I’m crazy to see Rollo, the red-tailed deer.” 

“And Ursus, the giant grizzly,” I reminded 
her. 

“T wonder how he happened to invite her,”’ 


we chorused. 


said Lucy Hargrave. 

“T only hope he likes Miss Arabella,” said 
Frankie. 

“He must!” declared Sally. “I tell you, 
girls, this is Miss Arabella’s chance, and if 
Mr. Beowolf Bison even looks at any of us, 
we're going to snub him.” 

“One can’t very well snub one’s host,” 
I said. “I’ve a better idea than that; Vl 
telegraph Bobby White to meet us there.” 

“But does he know Mr. Beowolf Bison ?” 

“Oh, Bobby doesn’t stand on ceremony 
where I’m concerned,” I said. 

“T wish I knew somebody to telegraph to,” 
said Frankie. 

“You might tell him to bring some friends 
with him,” suggested Lucy Hargrave. 

“Tl do it,” T said. 

That very afternoon I managed to get a 
telegram off to Bobby. I remember there 
were eighty-seven words in the message, and, 
among other things, I told him not to wire an 
answer, as Angel Face had an unpleasant 
habit of opening and reading all telegrams, 
with the idea—or so she maintained—of 
breaking the bad news gently. To some 
people a telegram always means a death in 
the family. It’s awfully old-fashioned, isn’t it ? 

Men like Bobby White are a great comfort; 
you can always put your finger on them when 
you want them; you know they'll break any 
engagement for you. Why, Bobby would 
cut a dinner at the White House, and walk 
fifty miles, besides, just to pick up my parasol! 
Pa is crazy about Bobby. So is Ma. Pa 
thought Bobby had a future. So did Ma. 
Bobby hoped I was his future. I believe Pa 
did, too; I know Ma did. 

Pa isn’t a bit snobby. Ma tries to be, but 
she doesn’t know how; she’s always loving the 




















socially, of Bobby 
can “general manage” a mine with the best 
of them, but {£ don’t believe he could ever 
learn French. Not that I 
tagging round the world after a diplomat; 
Id much rather go comfortably in a yacht. 
Bobby was awfully run after in Washington, 
but the way he stuck close to Pa and Ma was 
beautiful. He said the East was all right, but 
Montana was better I loved to hear him 
say that, for little old Montana is good enough 
for me. 


wrong people course. 


wanted to go 


\s I was saying, it’s a great comfort to 
have a man like Bobby belong to you. I sup- 
posed then that P’d have to even matters up 
by belonging to him some day, but I wanted 
to have a couple of seasons at Washington 
first; I simply wouldn’t get engaged until I 
was ready to be married. Bobby was awfully 
patient, though, and I knew he’d love to go to 
Greenwood and see Rollo, the red-tailed deer, 
and Ursus, the giant grizzly—and me. So 
after T sent the telegram, I didn’t give another 
thought to that part, for I knew he’d be there 
when we arrived. I was sure he'd be wel- 
come, too, for in my telegram I had told him 
he'd better get a letter from the secretary of 
the interior, or the fish 
somebody, to show in case Mr. Beowolf 
Bison wasn’t very cordial. 


commissioner, or 


THAT NIGHT SALLY 
























TURNED COIFFEUSE 


That evening, we four girls captured Miss 
Arabella and made her tell us what she was 
going to wear; we had set our hearts on her 
making an impression at Greenwood, and of 
The 
poor dear was so fluttered and flattered she 
didn’t know anything, so Frankie and I took 
her in hand, went through her wardrobe, and 
finally settled on a gown that would do with 
a little fixing. Sally donated some beautiful 
rose point, which we cut and sewed into the 
sleeves, though it’s criminal to cut real lace; 
Lucy Hargrave added an old paste buckle 
for the belt; my contribution was a set of 
sables (it wasn’t really cold, but the sables 
were awfully becoming), and Frankie, who 
has more hats than she can count, dug up a 
perfect (Miss Arabella’s hats were 
fearfully frumpy.) We had a dress parade 
before bedtime, and positively Miss Arabella 
looked ten years younger, and almost pretty. 
She was so grateful, poor dear, that she wept 
separately on all our shoulders, while we 
petted her, and scolded her, and told her her 
nose would be a perfect sight if she didn’t stop. 

Well, that was Thursday. The next day, 
Miss Arabella was so fidgety that Angel Face 
actually reproved her at luncheon. It was a 
nasty thing to do, and we expected a shower 
of tears from the victim. But not a bit of it. 


course she must look her very best. 


love. 
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Miss Arabella was going to Greenwood on the 
morrow, and she was most particularly careful 
of her nose. Indeed, that one look at herself 
in the mirror the night before had done more 
for Miss Arabella than a whole course of 
physical culture lessons; she had seen herself 
looking really attractive, and she would never 
be a weepy little frump again. 

That night Sally turned cotffeuse—she had 
a real genius for it—and did up Miss Ara- 
bella’s hair (Miss Arabella had nice hair, and 
plenty of it) in seven or eight different styles; 
pompadour, Psyche knot, a la Merode, she 
tried them all, finally compromising on a 
frizzly Leslie Carterish effect, with a dash of 
Lillian Russell behind, which was both becom- 
ing and practical for hat purposes. After 
beholding the result in the mirror, Miss Ara- 
bella declared that she couldn’t bear to take 
her hair down, for it had never looked so 
nice before. I believe she would have stayed 
up all night if Sally hadn’t promised to do it 
for her again in the morning. ‘To become 
interested in one’s looks at forty is a serious 
business, I can tell you. 

We four girls went to bed pleased with the 
world and with ourselves. It gives one a nice 
warm feeling round the heart to know that 
one has made somebody happy, and Miss 
Arabella was such a pathetic, grateful little 
creature, it almost made us weep to think 
how little we’d really done, after all. By 
planting a seed we had reaped a hundredfold, 
and it seemed a shame to take the harvest. 
But we took it (one always does, I fancy) 
and slept the better for it. 

Saturday proved to be a delicious day, one 
of those days toward May when it is good to 
be alive; just the day for a trip to Greenwood, 
New Jersey, or to any place outside the city. 
Miss Arabella felt it. We all felt it. Miss 
Arabella said one might expect to meet the 
first robin, and pluck the first cowslip of 
spring on such a day. Being from Montana, 
I don’t know whether robins and cowslips 
occur simultaneously or not. But of this I 
am confident: Miss Arabella’s robin and cow- 
slip were the symbols of a maidenly mind; 
the real robin was Mr. Beowolf Bison. As for 
the cowslip, I thought at the time that she 
had thrown it in for good measure, but in 
looking back upon it, I can see now that the 
real cowslip was none other than Rollo, the 


red-tailed deer. 

All this time Angel Face had received no 
hint of our projected pilgrimage (Miss 
Arabella, poor dear, had been afraid to 
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tell her), and here it was the morning of the 
eventful day. 

It was nice to see the confidence Miss Ara- 
bella gained as her toilette progressed. Lucy 
Hargrave contributed a smart pair of boots 
that fitted Miss Arabella; confidence went up 
ten points. Sally did Miss Arabella’s hair; 
confidence jumped to forty. The paste 
buckle and the rose point helped a lot, and 
Frankie’s hat boosted confidence to par. 
My furs did the rest. 

“My dears,” said Miss Arabella, as she 
looked at herself in the mirror for the sixteenth 
time, “I think perhaps we'd better take 
luncheon out to-day.” 

Saturday was our free day, with matinees 
or concerts—for those who liked them—in the 
afternoon, but it was customary to lunch at 
the school, so Miss Arabella’s decision was 
a fairly revolutionary one. We gazed at her 
in admiration. 

“It is rather early to start,’ she continued 
(it was not quite eleven), “but as soon as you 
girls are ready—” 

“I’ve got a little shopping to do,” I inter- 
rupted, “‘and that will take time. Besides, we 
must be at the Twenty-third street ferry at 
half past one.” 

“I choose to pay for the luncheon,” said 
Sally. 

“We shall lunch at the Martha Washington 
hotel,” said Miss Arabella. 

It didn’t take us long to get ready. (The 
night before we had agreed not to wear our 
nicest gowns, so that there could be no chance 
of our eclipsing Miss Arabella.) Then we 
filed downstairs, Miss Arabella in the lead. 

At the foot of the stairs we met one of the 
housemaids with whom Miss Arabella left 
this verbal message for her sister: “Tell Miss 
Mellows that I'shall not be here for luncheon, 
and please add that these young ladies have 
gone out with me.” 

So we escaped Miss Angelina, after all. 
We escaped lunching at the Martha Washing- 
ton hotel, too. I don’t know how Sally 
managed it, but she actually persuaded Miss 
Arabella into lunching at the Holland House. 
Personally, I should have liked the Waldorf- 
Astoria better. It isn’t as smart or as good 
form, but all the Montana people go there, 
and I’m simply crazy about Montana. We 
had an awfully good luncheon, though; we ate 
like little pigs, and Miss Arabella was so gay 
her own sister wouldn’t have recognized her. 

From the Holland House, we proceeded in 
two hansoms to the Twenty-third street ferry 
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ere I fully expected to find Bobby White. 
Bobby wasn’t there. He wasn’t on the boat. 
[ie didn’t meet us at Jersey City. We climbed 
into the train and sat down. Still no Bobby. 

The girls began to look disappointed. 
Sally suggested, in a whisper, that he hadn’t 
received my telegram. Lucy Hargrave went 
so far as to say that he might have had another 
engagement. But I stuck up for Bobby. 

““TTe’ll be there,” I said. 

If it had been anybody else I should have 
been far from confident. But Bobby! Why, 
of course he’d be there! He had never failed 
me yet, and I knew in my heart that he never 
would. 

There is nothing quite so cheerless as an 
accommodation train that stops at every little 
two-by-four station on the road; there is 
nothing quite so monotonous as New Jersey 
landscape, at least there isn’t in Montana, and 
it was a great relief to reach Greenwood. 
‘True, we had only been on the train a little 
over an hour, but it had seemed an age, for, 
I must confess, I had become a little worried 
about Bobby. Suppose he shouldn’t turn up, 
after all? 

Greenwood was a sleepy little town with no 
excuse for being on the map that one could see. 
Perhaps Mr. Beowolf Bison was its excuse! 

Miss Arabella now favored the station 
agent with her most engaging smile. 

“Do you know where Mr. Beowolf Bison 
lives?” she asked. 

“Who ?” 

“Mr. Beowolf Bison.” 

“Never heard of him.” 

Miss Arabella was shocked. What? 
Never heard of the great Beowolf Bison? It 
was inconceivable. 

“Then you can’t have been here long,” she 
said. 

“Only been on the job three days,” ex- 
plained the station agent. 

“Ah!” said Miss Arabella. 

In the meantime, Frankie had discovered 
a rickety old “bus, drawn by two rickety old 
horses. 

“Do you know where Mr. Beowolf Bison 
lives ?” she asked its driver, a freckled, good- 
natured looking young man. 

“Sure!” 

‘low far is his house from here ?” 
“Bout a mile.” 

“Will you take us there ?” 

“Sure! How many ?” 

“Five.” 

“Cost you a dollar.” 
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“We'll want you to wait for us.” 

“How long ?” 

“An hour, I think.” 

“Cost you a dollar.” 

“And we'll want you to bring us back to 
the station.” 

*“’Nother dollar. That’s three.” 

“Yes, three dollars,” said Frankie. 

“All right, hop in,” said the good-natured 
young man. 

We hopped. 

Miss Arabella was greatly interested in 
everything she saw. She was interested in 
the young man. 

“Do you know Mr. Beowolf Bison person- 
ally?” she asked, as we bumped along the 
road. 

“Yes, ’em.’ 

“Do you often make the trip to his house “dad 

“Took two young gents there a half hour 


, 


g 
back,” he answered. 

I glanced at the girls triumphantly. 
of them was Bobby, of course. 

“What do you think of his great work ?” 
continued Miss Arabella. 

“T dunno.” 

“But surely you’ve read his books r” 

“Books? Does he write books ?” 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“You don’t say!’ said the driver. “So he 
writes books, does he? ‘That’s funny.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you didn’t know 
he wrote books ?” demanded Miss Arabella. 

“Can’t say I did, mum.” 

“What did you think ?” 

“Thought he was sumthin’ in the circus 
line. He is, ain’t he?” 

“No, he isn’t!” said Miss Arabella. 

“What’s he doin’ with all them wild animals, 
then ?” asked the driver. 

Miss Arabella looked indignant. 

We four girls giggled. 

“There’s his house now; that white house 
yonder,” said the driver, pointing with his 
whip. 

“Oh, what a lovely place! 
Arabella. 

“I'll take you right up to the front steps,” 
said the driver. 

The Beowolf Bison house was dazzlingly 
white and imposingly colonial; the Beowolf 
Bison ranch (or I suppose I should say farm) 
comprised, as I was soon to learn, about sixty 
acres. It’s funny how one always compares 
things; I thought of Pa’s seventeen-thousand- 
acre ranch in Montana, and it made me feel 
awfully satisfied. 


One 


exclaimed Miss 
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his 


Mr. Beowolf Bison greeted us from 
colonial front steps with a sweeping colonial 
bow. He was an eager little man with a 
sharp nose, high cheek bones, a dark pointed 
beard, and a bald head; he didn’t look very 
strong, and his shoulders were stoopy and his 
legs were thin. Clad in ordinary clothes he 
might have appeared commonplace, but hc 
wore the livery of genius—a black velvet coat, « 
flannel shirt and a red Windsor tie—with dis- 
tinction and, somehow, it seemed to suit him. 

Mr. Beowolf Bison’s gallantry, however, 
did not confine itself to a bow from Mr. 
Beowolf Bison’s front steps; our host was 
nothing if not hospitable. Hurrying to the 
‘bus, he helped us alight. Miss Arabella was 
the last to descend. 

“And this, I’m sure, is Miss Mellows,” 
he said. 

Miss Arabella looked charming. 

Mr. Beowolf Bison looked charmed. 

Miss Arabella confirmed his statement as 
to her identity; she also succeeded in estab- 
lishing ours. ‘That accomplished, we fol- 
lowed them into the house. 

In the Beowolf Bison drawing room, we 
had the pleasure of having Mr. Robert White 
and Sir Algernon Wintergreen introduced to 
us. I remembered having heard Bobby 
speak of Sir Algernon; he had met him in 
Montana on a hunting trip and had renewed 
the acquaintance in Washington where Sir 
Algernon’s uncle was British ambassador. 

It was too bad that Bobby couldn’t have 
brought the girls a man apiece. Bobby was 
mine, of course, and Mr. Beowolf Bison 
belonged to Miss Arabella, so Sir Algernon 
was handed over to Frankie, and Sally, and 
Lucy Hargrave, which proceeding he didn’t 
seem to mind a bit. He was awfully good 
looking, the very nicest type of Englishman. 
I think Bobby is handsomer, though. Not 
really handsomer, but—well, Bobby is Bobby, 
you know. 

Sir Algernon devoted himself to the three 
girls indiscriminately. He wasn’t playing 
any favorites just then, but one could see 
with half an eye that he liked Frankie best. 

“And now,” Mr. Beowolf Bison, 
addressing us all, “perhaps you would enjoy 


said 


a glimpse of my pets r 

Miss Arabella clasped her hands and sighed 
ecstatically. 

“We are dying to see them,” said Frankie 

“Yes, indeed!’ we chorused. 

“Especially Rollo, the red-tailed deer,” 
said Miss Arabella. 
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Mr. Beowolf Bison smiled radiantly. ‘So 
vood of you,” he murmured. “If you will 
pardon me, Miss Mellows and I will lead the 

ay.” 

“That letter from the fish commissioner 
was just the ticket,” Bobby remarked, as we 
followed Miss Arabella and Mr. Beowolf 
Bison down the front steps, round the house 
toward the zoo. ‘“‘You’re a clever little devil, 
Gladys.” 

“You might have brought more men with 
vou,” I said. 

“Through some piece of stupidity on the 
part of the company, I didn’t receive your 
iclegram till an hour before train time,” he 
explained. “It took half an hour to chase up 
the fish commissioner, and I wouldn’t have 
vot Sir Algernon if I hadn’t met him at the 
He was bound for Atlantic City, 
him and brought him 


station. 
hut I sandbagged 
along.” 

That’s Bobby all over. 
man like that ? 

I think we were all surprised—pleasantly 
surprised—by what we now saw, for there 
was nothing cheap, or zooey, or ludicrous 
about Mr. Beowolf Bison’s ranch. He first 
led us to a little lake where ducks of many 
varieties paddled about; a sacred ibis stared 
at us from the opposite bank. ‘Three soldierly 
herons, long-legged, red-coated, stalked sol- 
emnly toward us; one almost expected them 
to say: “Advance, and give the countersign.” 


Don’t you love ¢ 





Really, it was as sweet as could be; there 
were pheasants running all over the place, 
and peacocks, and partridges, and grouse, 
and quail; all sorts of pigeons were flying 
about, and everything was so tame and 
attractive. Miss Arabella was enchanted. 
Sir Algernon grew quite eloquent on the 
subject of preserving ground game. It was, 
“we do this in England, Mr. Bison,” and 
“that’s a ripping idea, simply ripping!” 

The lake was fed by a delicious little brook. 
Our host had intended it for a beaver run, 
but the beavers had made such sad havoc of 
the trees along its course that they were sent 
home in disgrace; not, however, until their 
conduct had been chronicled in a book called 
“Bad Beavers.” 

“It is like living a dream,” Miss Arabella 
declared as she scanned the brook. ‘Oh, 
those naughty little beavers! How I’ve cried 
over them, and how I’ve pitied them for being 
sent away! Indeed, I pity anyone who has 
to go away from here,” she added naively. 
“Do you like it so much ?” 
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“IT adore it!” said Miss Arabella. ‘‘How 
nice it is not to have to leave your home to 
study animals!” 

“It is a great convenience,” Mr. Beowolf 
Bison admitted. ‘For instance, when I 
wrote my book on Manchurian musquashes, 
did I have to go to Manchuria? Not a bit 
of it! I cabled to the American consul there 
to send me one in a box. When it arrived, 
I studied its habits, read up on Manchuria for 
local color, and the book was as good as 
written. ‘The state department is very oblig- 
ing, and the consuls and consul generals are 
always ready to send me what I cable for.” 

“How lovely!” said Miss Arabella. “So 
you don’t have to travel at all ” 

“T’ve never been west of Pittsburg,” he 
replied, “but my western admirers are always 
sending me presents; thirteen prairie dogs and 
two coyotes arrived from Kansas only yes- 
terday.” 

We now followed our host and Miss Ara- 
bella down a winding path, through an apple 
orchard in full blossom (there is nothing in 
the world so sweet as an apple orchard toward 
the end of April), and through a gate into a 
large paddock, which was subdivided into 
small Some of them were open over- 
head, others were roofed and barred. We 
were introduced in turn to a lynx from Oregon, 
a puma from Arizona, and a fox from Virginia; 
the two coyotes and the thirteen prairie dogs 
were also shown, as well as a ‘Tennessee’ possum 
and a Wisconsin badger. Before each cage 
and each small paddock, Miss Arabella 
paused, fascinated, nor would she move till 
our host had sketched for her the inmate’s 
habits, disposition, present occupation, and 
previous condition of servitude. 

“You see,” said Mr. Beowolf Bison, ad- 
dressing us all, “I wish my books to attain 
more than a national popularity, I mean that 
they shall be the classics of to-morrow, referred 
to by savants and scholars as_ faithfully 
depicting a fauna which, alas, will all too soon 
become extinct. Look at the buffalo! Where 
are those royal herds that once roamed the 
prairie? Where are they? I ask. Gone! 
Naught remains but the grass on which they 
grazed. 

“For that reason, I almost never chronicle 
the adventures of animals that are not strictly 
American, and by American I mean our own 
United States; in the first place, I deem such 
action on my part to be more patriotic, more 
manly! I often hark back with impatience 
to the time I squandered on Manchurian 


lots. 
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Have we not musquashes of our 
American 


musquashes. 


Nobler 


own? musquashes ? 
musquashes f 

“Had it not been for our war with Spain, 
I fear I should have 
national field, what with two books a year 


soon exhausted the 


and my monthly contributions to the maga- 
But now, with Cuba and the Philip- 


zines, 
pines—not to mention Hawaii, and ‘Tutuila, 
that little South Sea isiand of ours where 


dwells the tooth-billed pigeon, sole survivor 
of the famous dodo family —I feel that my 
pen has work before it for many a long year. 
It was a great thing for posterity, that Spanish- 
American war!” 

“It was a great thing for your readers,” 
Miss Arabella amended. 

“It may be a great thing for literature, but 
it’s dashed hard the Filipinos,” said 
Bobby under his breath. (Bobby is a red-hot 
anti-expansionist, you know.) 

“Mr. Beowolf Bison’s motto is ‘the greatest 
good for the greatest number’,” I whispered. 

“And Mr. Beowolf Bison’s greatest number 
is number one,” said Bobby. 

“We haven’t seen Ursus, the giant grizzly,” 
Miss Arabella reminded our host. 

“Ah!” Mr. Beowolf Bison 
gratified look. “‘My little pet, Ursus! 


on 


with a 


This 


said 


way, please.” 
Ursus proved to be a regular whale of a bear. 
“Oh, little thing!’ Bobby 
whispered. 


the cunning 


I giggled. 

Ursus stood up on his hind legs and growled. 

“The playful murmured 
Bobby. 

“And how do you like my Ursus re 
Mr. Beowolf Bison. 

Miss Arabella looked alarmed. 


pretty, pet ig 


asked 


“Will he—? Is he—er—dangerous ?” she 
faltered. 
“My little Ursus? No, indeed, Miss 
Mellows!” 


Bobby grinned. 

“My dear,” he said, “that man would call 
Jumbo his little pet elephant.” 

Until that day I had supposed there were 
but three ways to remove mountains: by faith, 


Mr. Beowolf 


Bison, however, had discovered a new process; 


by contract, or by day’s labor. 


he applied diminutive adjectives to his moun- 
tains, and, as mountains, they straightway 
ceased to exist. 

In a nice paddock, with a rain-proof shelter 
in one corner, Rollo, the red-tailed deer, was 


fighting mosquitoes. Indulgence in this fa- 
























THE YOUNG LADIES 
vorite New Jersey pastime seemed to have 
jangled his nerves, for he didn’t look a bit 
glad to see us. 

“Behold, my little Rollo!” said Mr. Beowolf 
Bison. 

“Little Rollo!’ repeated Miss Arabella. 
“Oh, the dear thing!” 

“Usly-tempered brute!” muttered Bobby. 

“Ts he tame?” asked Miss Arabella. 

“As tame as a kitten,” assured Mr. Beowolf 
Bison, unfastening the gate to the paddock. 
“Just wait a minute and I'll show you how 


’ 


tame he really is.” 


“Oh, I say!” said Bobby. “You’re not 
going inside ?” 
“Of course I’m going inside,” said Mr. 


Beowolf Bison. 

“But it isn’t safe!” 

“You don’t know my Rollo, Mr. White.” 

“He oughtn’t to do it,” said Bobby, address- 
ing us all. 

Miss Arabella looked alarmed. 

Mr. Beowolf Bison looked resolute. 

Rollo sniffed contemptuously. 

Mr. Beowolf Bison, shutting the gate behind 
him, advanced toward Rollo with an ingra- 
tiating smile. 

Like a great, sulky schoolboy who submits 
passively to the indignity of a caress, Rollo 
allowed himself to be patted on the head and 
on the flank. An arm was flung round his 
neck; he accepted it with philosophy. His 
ears were stroked; he was bored but polite. 

Miss Arabella looked relieved. 

Mr. Beowolf Bison looked triumphant. 

But Bobby was still skeptical. “I wish he 
would come out of that; it’s no safe place,” 
he declared. 

“Don’t be a little kill-joy,” I said. 

As if in answer to Bobby’s wish, Mr. Beo- 
wolf Bison, after bestowing a farewell pat 
on Rollo’s muzzle, now started toward us. 
The instant his back was turned, however, 
Rollo’s whole demeanor underwent a startling 
change; he pawed the ground savagely, then, 
without warning and with head down, charged 
Mr. Beowolf Bison. 

Miss Arabella screamed. 

We all screamed. 

Rollo was upon him! 

Mr. Beowolf Bison was down! 

There was a nightmare of flashing antlers, 
of pounding hoofs. It was terrible to stand 
by and see a man killed by an infuriated 
beast. I shut my from sheer horror. 
When I opened them again, Bobby was no 
longer by my side; he was in the paddock. 


eyes 














I don’t know how he got there—his coat 
his face was bleeding, his shirt was 
had Rollo by the antlers. 


as off, 
rn—but he 


| never saw anything so magnificent as 
Bobby! 
Miss Arabella and Sir Algernon were 


dragging Mr. Beowolf Bison out from under 
Rollo’s feet. Rollo didn’t notice them; he 
didn’t notice anybody but Bobby. 
Bobby, six feet two and: splendid! My 
Bobby, whose arms were like steel, whose 
hands never relaxed their hold! 

Slowly but surely Rollo’s head was being 
forced round, struggle as he might. A little 
more—a little more—a sudden twist— 

Rollo was flat on his back! 

The paddock gate slammed behind Bobby. 

And then—I don’t mind telling it—I ran to 


now 
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him, threw my arms about his neck, and 
kissed him, right before everybody. 

Of course Miss Arabella, and Frankie and I 


stayed and nursed Mr. Beowolf Bison and as 
soon as he was well enough (he was only cut and 
bruised; there were no bones broken, thank 
goodness!) he and Miss Arabella were married. 

Angel Face didn’t attend the ceremony. 
Pa and Ma did, though, and Ill tell you why: 
it was a double wedding. 

Yes, Bobby and I were married 
Beowolf Bison’s house, by Mr. 
Bison’s clergyman. 

It was a problem to know what to do with 
Rollo,so Mr. Beowolf Bisondidn’t do anything 

except keep out of his reach. For while 
Rollo was a failure as a pet, he was a grand 
success as a matchmaker. Don’t you hinds so? 


in Mr. 
Beowolf 
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By Cuar 


Over the cafion the night, ¢ 
And the mountain 
Deep in the tangle below, 


LES S. Ross 


over the night a star, 
sleeps. 
over a sandy bar 


A lean brook creeps. 


Soft on the dust of the tr: 
Ceaselessly fall. 


ul, withered madrono leaves 


Hid in the chaparral dense, plaintive and low there grieves 


A wren’s love- 
Shadowy, restful and still, 
The sequoia keeps. 
Over the canon the night, 
And the mountain 


eall. 


watch o’er the hills afar 


over the night a star, 
sleeps. 
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A SUMMER DAY 


By. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
‘AUTHOR OF: mom npr OF THE GOLDEN GIRL” 


“opkawincs BY WILLIAM WILKE 


I have let shis summer day— 


Shp away, slip away— 


Yet what better could | do 
Than hear the birds’ and look at you! 
have ‘spent the precious hours, 
| Gathering flowers, gathering flowers; 
He: some worthy task has done— 
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* 1 haye let the te go | ee 
Like a painted butterfly; # 
All this coming, all this going— 

I just watched the stiver, flowing: 


I have nothing in my hae : f 
Save your ‘hands, save your hands! 
Nothing home to take along— 

Save ip three words of a iene 


Just three words, just three words! ! | 
All my. work three words to say.» 
All my work this summer day, © 























All the songs of all the biden ee 


























“For everything there is a 
says the learned 
writer of one of the oldest 
and most highly regarded 
books in the world. No 
doubt that is true, and we do not care to take 
issue with the author. It is none the less 
true, however, that for people who live in 
California there is for most things more than 
a season. For most things, indeed, there are 
all the seasons there Flowers of the 
field, for instance, and roses of the garden, 


The Call of 
the Out 
of Doors 


season,” 


are. 


while they favor some seasons more than 
others, are not exclusively partial. Hunting 
and fishing and outdoor sports of all kinds 
make an_ all-the-year-round appeal. ‘The 
call of the woods and the mountains and the 
sea is heard elsewhere as a crescendo in the 
springtime, and a diminuendo in the late 
summer; and very faint indeed in 
northern and eastern lands in winter. But to 
him who dwells by this western sea the call 
and 


sounds 


of outdoors sounds clear beseeching 
the whole year long. 

Few things can do us all more good physi- 
cally and even morally, than that men and 
women everywhere shall give heed to this call 
and, as much as possible, get out of doors. 

There has been in the last twenty-five 
years in this country an immense extension 
of out-of-door interests and activities. A 
generation ago the number of men engaged 
in business life who took any form of recre- 
ation was so small that it was hardly caleu- 
lable. Men of 


fortune were few, and the 


country was given over to steady-going hard 
work, 


To-day more work and harder work 
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is being done than ever before; but the men 
who are doing the work are also the men 
who are seeking and finding health and 
recreation in all manner of outdoor activities. 

A generation ago in San Francisco, and, 
for that matter, almost everywhere else in 
this country, a business man took his vaca- 
tion, if he took it at all, with reluctance, re- 
garding it as a kind of unlawful pleasure. 
To-day he takes it, not only as a pleasure, but 
as a business duty. That is, he takes it thus 
if he is a wise man and far-sighted; though it 
must be confessed that owing undoubtedly 
to the superior summer climate of our coast 
cities, probably fewer business men_ take 
regular summer vacations than in any other 
part of the land. They are not driven out 
by the heat, and they can suit their business 
convenience and go when they please. Many 
busy men in ‘California do not bunch their 
vacation days, but distribute them over all 
the year. They take a day each week or 
two and spend it at the beach or on the 
ranch or at any one of the many resorts of 
the Coast, which are almost as attractive at 
one season as another. 

The average American in all parts of the 
country nowadays spends far more time 
out of doors than he did a generation ago; 
and as a result he is a stronger man than his 
father was, bears heavier responsibilities, and 
In every branch of business 
Responsibilities are 


does more work. 
conditions have changed. 
very much heavier and risks far greater. 
Men are carrying Titanic loads on_ their 
shoulders, and they are able to work harder 
than men ever worked before because they 
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have learned that the secret of health is abun- 
lance of play, and that the only way to carry 
iecesstully the colossal burdens of modern 
business is to give a large amount of time to 
ecreation. One of the most conspicuously 
business men in this country 
works like a giant six hours a day, doing the 
work of ten average men; then at four o’clock, 
he puts all business aside, absolutely empties 
his mind of it, and plays as hard as he works. 
The leaders in the world of finance are con- 
spicuous devotees of golf, and yachting and 
motoring and hunting. ‘They have discovered 
what our ancestors did not know, that the 
ability to do heavy mental work continuously, 


suecesstul 


depends on recurring intérvals of rest and 
change. 

It has been estimated that men work nowa- 
days, on the average, ten years longer than they 
worked fifty years ago, which means that life 
has been extended a full decade. But life 
is not to be measured merely by time, but by 
intensity; and it is very certain that from this 
point of view, men live to-day as men have 
never lived before in the history of the world. 
Some are living too intensely, but, as a rule, 
men have not reached their full capacity. 
There is much more to be gotten out of life 
than men have hitherto taken. 

Society during the last generation has been 
energized in a hundred different ways—by 
mechanical appliances supplementing — the 
senses in marvelous ways, by the opening of 
new fields of knowledge, and the opening 
of new continents, by the vitalization of 
philosophy and art. All these larger phys- 
ical and spiritual opportunities have evoked 
the sleeping energy of the race, and 
men are living far more intensely because 
they are more fully responding to the invi- 
tations to live. With this intenser life has 
come the new interest in nature and the love 
of out-of-door living. 
of their houses and taken to the fields and the 
woods, and they weigh more, have better 
complexions and more vigorous health than 
their predecessors of fifty years ago. The 
physical character of the people has radically 
changed for the better. 


People have come out 


There has been also a great liberation of 
the spirit. Out-of-door life means a great 
deal more than physical health—it 
moral and intellectual sanity. We seem to 
he passing through one of those periods of 
nervous sensitiveness of which there are many 
records in the history of the past; when men 
und women. of sensitive, but 


means 


not vigorous 
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natures are swept hither and thither by 
cross currents, and become victims of delusions 
and are carried away by all sorts of stuange 
doctrine. It is an age of fads, of resurrected 
faiths, of crude and cheap philosophies. In 
such a time sanity is of the first importance, 
and vigorous out-of-door life would save a 
great many people from the excesses and 
eccentricities into which they have fallen. 
Braprorp Leavirr. 


vv 


My Dear Florence: Iam 
A Timely Letter wondering what you will 
About the give me for my discovery, my 
Shasta Country dear friend. I wonder how 
deeply indebted to me you 
will feel when you know that Lhave solved your 
problem for the summer. ‘“Unasked ?” do I 
hear you say? No, surely you could not be so 
rude; for has not my patient listening to the 
recital of your woes each fall at last entitled 
me to the privilege of making suggestions ? 
How many have 
you had? Four, I am sure—four in succes- 
sion. And why ? Principally—to quote your 
own words, “principally because we must go 
to the mountains forour little Ned’s health, and 
because most places in the real mountainsaway 
from the coast, are so far from civilization.” 
Yonr friends usually look at you when you 
make this remark as though they would like 
to say, “And did you expect to find a Mt. 
Whitney rearing its majestic height from out 
the streets of San Francisco?” But they do nct 
say it. They smile the smile that has a thin 
coating of sympathy, and they go their various 


unsuccessful summers 


ways all uncomprehending. 

It has remained for me, your one devoted 
old standby to listen and question, to listen 
again and to understand your need. Hear me 
to the end, even as I have heard you, and tell 
me if I am not justified in my boast. 

To begin with, a vacation is a 
problem to most families, not only to yours. 
Putting aside the trifling difficulties of finane- 
ing the affair and bringing about an agreement 
between the children’s school vacation and 
papa’s “season of least rush,”” we come to 
the more serious problem of where to go and 
in what way. And I really do not believe, 
for all my wicked teasing on the subject, 
that your difficulties show you to be either 
eccentric or unique. Though your experi- 
ences and your needs may not be universal, 
I do believe they are shared by a larger per- 


summer 


centage of mothers than we realize. 
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You know that if I had my way, I would 
force all the coast people into the mountains 
for the summer, and the mountain and valley 
people to the coast. And I verily believe that 
it is this question of occupation for the 
children and perhaps the lack of social life 
for the young folks that makes so many 
mothers ignore the mountains. But they 
need it nevertheless, only the average person 
does not know his need, he knows only his 
desires. It takes a genius like Ned to rebel 
absolutely against a “fake” change, and lose 
weight at the seashore. 

And therefore, my dear, I really rejoice in 
my heart to know that through Ned’s uncon- 
scious wisdom, the Jacksons are forced to turn 
their backs on old ocean and face toward 
the mountains—that is if they must take their 
vacation “en famille” and it appears that 
they must. 

Will you ever forget that summer in the 
Sierra when Herbert left you for a three-days’ 
hunting trip, and Baby Alice was taken sick 
and you had to send a man forty miles on 
horseback for a doctor? He didn’t find the 
doctor in town, either, when he got there, 
and had to leave a message for him and 
return. What a fortunate thing that the 
baby made a spontaneous recovery, otherwise 
I really believe that you would have lost your 
mind or turned gray over night or done 
something else equally dreadful. 

It was a tremendous nerve strain, and I do 
not blame you for your determination never 
again to take the children very far from a 
railroad, a telephone or a telegraph office. 
One of these three things you must have. 
Only one, remember, that is all you demand, 
and I have found all three for you, and every- 
thing else, too, but just wait a bit. My plan 
is not to be divulged yet. There are other 
problems to be met, one of which is the feeding 
of the family. The table that might please 
or satisfy you and Herbert is entirely unsuited 
to the children; and yet when you abandoned 
the remote mountain hotel, with its ceaseless 
round of tough meat, canned vegetables and 
pie, in favor of the “home cooking” and 
“everything raised on the place” of the moun- 
tain farm house, you lived to regret it. We 
must be thankful you lived at all, even if you 
did spend some of your precious hours in 
vain regrets. How I laughed at your descrip- 
tion of the place. You were really funny 
that fall in your venomous recollection of the 
horrid stringy old beets and dried up peas 
and beans, that represented the vegetables 
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“raised on the place,” and the farm lady’s 
method of stealing the cream for butter and 
giving the children skim milk, and the lack 
of fresh meat and no bathing facilities—but 
why dwell upon it? I have said enough to 
remind you of all you endured. 

What I have found for you Jacksons is the 
Shasta region. It contains all you really 
require or demand, all you even think you 
need for each member of your family. Yes, 
truly, all that and some extras, besides 
mentioned. 





some things you have never 
Listen. You can be right in the heart of the 


mountains and yet in the heart of civilization, 
or so near to it that you can hear its mighty 
heartthrob, or put your finger on its pulse at 
any moment. You can withdraw your finger, 
too, and never know it is so near you, which 
is the great advantage of being near an artery 
of civilization rather than its heart. 

The entire region is beautiful in the extreme, 
and except for the high Sierra I have never 
seen any country that pleased me more. 
You have everything that is characteristic of 
our California mountains—the great wonderful 
old forest trees, the huge bowlders, the madly 
dashing mountain river, the varied under- 
growth of the cafions, the deep somber gorge, 
the lofty peaks and the air, the indescribably 
soft, caressing mountain air. 

That is for all of you—old and young; the 
scenery to enjoy in your various ways accord- 
ing to your temperaments; and the air to 
breathe in according to your varying lung 
capacities. I was just going to say drink in, 
but I remembered that there is something 
else to drink in that region, namely the mineral 
water. There are innumerable springs all 
through that part of the country, containing 
all sorts of combinations of the usual minerals 
found in natural carbonated waters, the soda, 
magnesia, iron, etc. I do not know how you 
stand on the question of mineral waters, 
or how much you know about them, but I 
can tell you one thing—you will receive a 
liberal education on the subject from the 
people you meet about the springs. It was 
one of my chief diversions to make mental 
note of the different forms and phases of 
disease that the various visitors had been or 
were being cured of by the water. It is also 
my great pleasure to inform you that the 
region meets your requirement in altitude, also, 
averaging between 2200 and 3200 feet. 

The problem of food is no problem at all. 
The excellent train sérvice would do away 
with that even if there were no farms or 
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dairies in the vicinity. But as it is, one is not 
entirely dependent upon either the home 
products or the imported articles. 

The occupations and pastimes? Honestly, 
there are more than enough for everyone 
Just to be polite, we will 
There is all that he 
cares most for on a vacation—hunting, fishing 
ind mountain climbing. If you stay late 
enough, there is fine deer hunting—we saw 


around. 
begin with Herbert. 


iW ice 


four brought into camp in one day last year. 
I think that making the ascent of Mt. Shasta 
will satisfy even Herbert’s ambition in that 


Pisin aia Oo 


$ 
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YOSEMITE FALLS 


direction. It is not the easiest mountain in 
California to climb, and those who succeed 
in reaching the summit are very proud of 
the feat. And what heroes they are when 
they return to the hotel or camp. He will go 
up Mt. Bradley, too, of course, and perhaps 
he might take Ned and Jack with him on 
that trip. I would not be surprised if the 
boys could go as far as the snow line on Shasta 
it is a horseback trip and a glorious one. 
What an experience it would be for them. 
This brings me to another great attraction 
for all of you, large and small. There are the 


bod 
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most delightful walks, in all possible direc- 
tions and of any desired length, from one- 
half mile to, well, say, to forty miles, just to 
set a limit—and all with a definite ending— 
or a something to see. It is so nice to feel 
that you have really arrived somewhere. 
If it is only a new mineral spring to visit, it 
gives a definite object to the walk—but one 
is not limited to this form of diversion. There 
are waterfalls and cascades to visit, and a 
“poison spring” and a “shampoo spring,” 
and the bottling works—and walks for ferns, 
walks for views—walks for fruit and walks to 
visit neighboring resorts. 

Aside from walking expeditions, there are 
real excursions to be taken, either by carriage 
or train, or in the saddle, according to one’s 
preference. excursions are for the 
purpose of visiting what we would call places 
of interest, such as the state fish hatchery, 
the headwaters of the Sacramento river, the 
McCloud river, the Crags, Castle lake, Moss- 
bre falls, ete., and I must not forget the 
sawmills and box factories that would greatly 
interest the boys. Indeed they would learn a 
great deal from all these things, and in the 
best possible way, acquiring their knowledge, 
first hand, instead of from books. And 
besides all this, you can have what you have 
never been able to have before in the moun- 
tains, an opportunity io swim. Ah, I can 
see the smile beginning on daddy’s face and 
spreading right down the line. And I 
hear little Alice asking, “Me, too, can me 
Indeed you can, my girlie; for several 
constructed outdoor 


These 


can 


swim °” 
of the 
swimming tanks, with safe depths for children. 


resorts have 

Will you forget your longing for the sea- 
shore now? If you will, I shall reward you 
by finding little stretches of sand here and 
there along the river bank for the little girlies 
to play in. They may not appreciate my 
effort, however, for there will be so much dirt 
and and stones and wild 
flowers, etc., that they are sure to be provided 


water otherwise, 


for with an interest greater even than sand. 
Do I hear you interrupting me? I believe 
I do, and you are saying, “But where shall 
we go—where shall we live when we are not 
walking or fishing or swimming?” Ah, my 
dear Florence, I would never dare to take the 
responsibility of advising you to go to a particu- 
lar or definite place, I am only advising the 


region. ‘There are a great many resorts of 


various and varying kinds for you to choose 
from, and you must do the choosing. 
ADELE S. JAFFA. 
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Bright and early one August 
After Deer and day I !eft San Francisco 
Trout in the like a boy out of school 
Forest Wilds for a month of fishing and 
hunting, proposing to take 
the overland rail and stage trip to Eureka, 
returning by steamer. Breakfasting on the 
ferry, I left Point Tiburon, taking a farewell 
view of San Francisco bay, its various shipping 
and familiar teauties. The California North- 
western passes through scenic Marin, then 
fertile Sonoma, where, under the genial 
sunshine, flcurish vineyards and orchards of 
every variety. After leaving Santa Rosa, 
Cloverdale and the wooded Russian river 
country behind, entering Mendocino county 
and passing Ukiah, the train ascends the 
divide between the Russian and Eel rivers. 
After a stop at Willits for lunch, the terminus 
of travel by rail was reached at Sherwood, in 
the heart of the redwoods. The stage trip 
from here is about one hundred miles to the 
present limit of railway construction. 

Intending both to fish and hunt, I had a 
six-ounce and seven-ounce rod with single 
action reels for fly-fishing and a salmon rod 
with multiplex reel for one hundred yards of 
line for trolling. No automatic reel for me. 
It seems to me like fishing by machinery. But 
everyone must suit himself. I carried flies 
from No. 1 to No. 12, 8s and 6s being best 
for the so called half-pounders of the main 
Eel, while the smaller ones were for the tribu- 
taries, forks and creeks on the way. I had a 
variety of spoons, as one day a brass spinner 
goes, the next may be a silver, while sometimes 
it must be copper on one side and silver on 
the other. So with your flies; vary your colors 
and styles according to which may be the 
ephemeral favorites of the capricious beauties. 
For game hunting I took my 303 Savage 
rifle, and with canvas valise, containing fishing 
boots and camping blankets, I was _ well 
equipped for field or stream. I proposed 
to stop at the places promising to give the best 
sport of each kind and affording facilities for 
procuring horses or boats, drifting along, 
staying here or there at will. The railroad 
and stage line facilitated this, granting me 
sixty days stop-over privileges. 

With a stop for supper at Laytonville, I 
arrived at Cummins, thirty miles from Sher- 
wood, at 10 p.m. My host turned out to be 
an ex-U. 5. surveyor and an old acquaintance 
of Truckee river days, and I stayed there 
ten days, hunting on the steep mountains 
and rough canons, where I got into one or 
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two pretty tight places. There were plenty 
of small trout in the Rattlesnake and a good 
pool about a mile down stream. My practice 
in the mountains is to rise at 3:30 a. m., eat 
some food tablets, take a drink of milk or 
water and set out on a three hours’ hunt, 
covering from five to ten miles, according to 
the nature of the country, and getting back to 
breakfast about 7 a.m. After a pipe, I take 
siesta in my blankets or a hammock, and 
about two or three o’clock start out again, 
his time as a fisherman, and return about 

p.m. 


j 
t 
‘ 


to supper, a pipe and my couch. 


Next morning I generally reverse the pro- 
gramme, fishing early and hunting in the late 
hours of the day. 

And, let me tell you, it is worth while to 
try this way of living for a month for the 
appetite you will acquire, the ozone you 
inhale and the condition you attain! It is 
what has kept me still young at fifty! I always 
carry compass, matches, canteen, knife and 
food tablets in case of getting lost in a strange 
country. 

On arriving at Belle springs, I had to “rest 
in vile repose” while I cured a heel blistered 
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by the strenuous activity of the last ten days. 
Then, as my custom is, I took a preliminary 
tramp to get an idea of the topography of the 
surrounding country. The nearest stream is 
a tributary of the south fork of the Eel, but 
it is several miles distant and the trip a hard 
one, hardly worth while in view of the fact that 
later on one comes to so much better fishing 
as he journeys north. The altitude is about 
4000 feet here and the climate delightful. 
The slopes are dotted with oak forests, behind 
which are rocky ridges sparsely sprinkled 
with pines and broken by deep gorges. From 
the resort here four counties, Lake, Mendo- 
cino, Trinity and Humboldt, are at once in 
view. On the right looms Island mountain. 
Away to the northeast are the dim outlines of 
the Yolobolos, a famous hunting region on 
the borders of Humboldt and Trinity counties. 
In different directions are huge rocks like 
ancient castles. One big bowlder, flat and 
about eight feet square on top, is covered with 
hieroglyphics indicating that in the past this 
region had been the rendezvous of Indian 
tribes. 

On a steep trail, one morning, I came sud- 
denly upon an abrupt precipice dropping 
away from my feet like Cape Horn in the 
Sierra. As I returned I all but stepped on a 
rattler coiled in the trail. I jumped back, it 
seemed to me that I cleared ten feet in a 
single bound, and shot his head off with my 
rifle. A short distance from this place I had 
the good fortune to drop a three-point buck, 
taking him just behind the shoulder. One 
shot was enough. He was fat and heavy for 
the locality, the best brought in that season— 
they said—and as beef was short we enjoyed 
the venison. 

Some fishermen and hunters care only for 
Some gormands only for the 
As for me, give me each in 
their turn of both kinds. My zest will be 
equal to the occasion. What more royal 
sport than landing a game ten-pound steel- 
head trout! What a feast he makes afterward, 
baked and _ stuffed with dressing slightly 
flavored with sage! What a shot for a rifle 
is a plump grouse up a tall tree, and what a 
dish he becomes when properly broiled in 
good butter! 

Passing into Humboldt five miles farther on, 
the first stop was at Harris’ for breakfast; 
then followed a forty-mile drive through a 
rough and bare region, changing into one of 
grand scenery and vast redwood forests as we 
wound down the face of a mountain; the road, 


the sport. 
game on the table. 
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time and again, almost doubled on itself as it 
descended into the canon of the Eel. Passing 
Fruitland and Camp Grant, we reached 
Dyerville at evening, at the junction of the 
south fork and the main river about sixty 
miles above its mouth. ‘The Eel is here a river 
of some size, with stretches of deep water, 
and its islands of pond lilies, the redwood and 
other trees along its banks and “high rock,” 
so called, in mid-stream, all recall te mind a 
series of entrancing pictures of days spent, 
sometimes trolling from a boat in the long 
pools of deep water, at other times fly-fishing 
in the splendid riffles. My fishing companion 
here was Thomas Hill, a fine young English- 
man. 

I intended to stop at the famous Weymouth 
pool just below where the Van Duzen river 
comes into the Eel. Here is a fine hotel with 
wide verandas circling both stories and a 
lawn running down to the water’s edge, where 
in a pool forty feet deep, and nearly a mile 
long, are numerous boats for the use of the 


guests. But at Dyerville I had chanced to 
meet John Gregg, returning from Fort Bragg. 


He took me in his surrey behind a good team 
to his famous resort at Singleys, about six 
miles above the mouth of the river. The 
fishing is fine at this place, the river being 
wide and deep, with unsurpassed pools and 
rifles. With the famous guide and fisherman 
Ellis Robinson, I enjoyed the finest fly-fishing 
I ever had, going several miles up with him 
one day. My thirty-pound creel was nearly 
full of half-pounders when I got back that 
evening. Another day I was down stream 
about two miles at evening, and trolling from 
a boat, when my spinner was so suddenly and 
viciously struck by a big steelhead that before 
I could drop the oars and seize the rod it 
was jerked overboard and sank out of sight. 
It was about September 20th and the waier 
cold so near the coast, but I anchored and 
went after it, and, at some peril of entanglement 
in the seventy-five feet of line out, recovered all 
the tackle and rod, winding the line on a stick 
as I advanced swimming or treading water. 
But the fish escaped. Here I met Governor 
Gillett and a party of skilful anglers and fly 


casters. The governor landed a 9-pound 
steelhead trout on a_ gossamer leader, 


besides catching his share of the so called 
“half-pounders,” by which they mean any- 
thing under two pounds. There were 
men here from as far south as Los Angeles, 
all enjoying great sport. 

Harry I. Coon. 








FLOWER-CLAD HILLS ABOUT TAMALPAIS-— 


‘Untouched wilderness 
within an hour’s ride from 
San Francisco ? Impossi- 
ble!’ says the visitor. “How 
can such a thing exist in the 
neighborhood of a large city with numerous 
suburban residence towns ?” However, it must 
be expected that tourists, who are acquainted 
with eastern conditions, will misunderstand 
our California country. I led one doubter 
to the top of Nob Hill and pointed out the 
purple-hued outline of Mt. Tamalpais. ‘The 
last rays of the setting sun flashed on the 
windows of the Tavern, and he triumphantly 


ramping the 
Ranges Around 
Tamalpais 


—FROM A PAINTING BY JOHN M. GAMBLE 


declared that I had belied my own tale and 
nothing could be very wild around a hotel. 
I had to take him on a long tramp around 
that very mountain to finally convince him, 
and all the way he marveled that such rugged 
beauty and pristine wildness could exist so 
near any city and not be overrun and destroyed. 

As Fujiyama is to Japan, so is ‘Tamalpais 
to San Francisco—a place revered. Daily 
its pilgrims climb the rock slopes and Sundays 
and holidays see increased numbers of its 
devotees toiling up the steep trails. The 
mountain, as somewhere Stevenson fittingly 
describes it, “stands sentry, like a lighthouse, 
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over the Golden Gate, between the bay and 
the open ocean, and looks down indifferently 
on both.” Its summit towers above the rest 
of Marin county’s hills and affords a mag- 
nificent panorama. From the rocky cap 
eight counties can be overlooked, ocean, bay 
and estuary glisten and glimmer in the light, 
and the peaks of St. Helena, Diablo and 
Hamilton rear their heads in neighborliness. 
When the dank and gray fog enshrouds the 
country the view from Tamalpais is superb. 
The grim silence of such a scene is awful and 
The frothing and foam- 
toss and pile in 


entrancing at once. 
ing billows of fog assault 
against the resisting hills and finally submerge 
them. The legions of the mist march on in 
dignified silence and ‘seemingly lay waste to 
the land and blot it out with flameless smoke, 
only here and there a peak uplifts its head 
like an island above the waters of the sea. 
Above the sky is bluer than before, the sun 
shines and the light glistens and shadows on 
the restless mass; below all has vanished. 
From all sides of Mt. Tamalpais, the hill 
ranges radiate as the spokes from a_ hub, 
follow them as each range will 
prove itself worthy of investigation. 
the country aright, and to enjoy the lust of 
full lungs and supple muscles, one must go 


you may, 


To see 


on foot. 
to those that rely upon artificial locomotion. 
The fastnesses of the hills are not for him who 


Nature never opens up her secrets 


relies upon horse or machine. ‘The roadways 
may please you, but the trails will intoxicate. 
In Marin county there are three popular 


Mill Valley, 


being 


starting points for trampers 
Fairfax—the _ first 
preferred. From the valley trails lead to 
numberless points of interest and beauty. 
A few minutes suffice to carry one beyond the 
suburban then 
quickly forsaken for trails. 
mountain is the primary objective point and 
from there they may take any of the numerous 


Ross and named 


roadways are 
To most the 


bungalows; 


paths that weave their web around and about 
the hills. Trail trail until the 
newcomer is lost or bewildered. Would that 
I might tell of them all—where they start and 
Tennessee cove and Big 


leads from 


where they end! 
lagoon are sandy coves on the ocean shore, 
protected by high-cliffed and rocky arms that 
jut seaward. The a_ beautiful 
watered mesa under the northern wing of 
West peak, with surrounding walls of trees. 
There, if you but stay quiet among the trees 


Potrero is 


or in the tall grass, you may see deer in their 
and Steep 


gulch 


home haunts. Cataract 
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ravine are bowlder-strewn watercourses, with 
cascades and deep pools; huge brakes and 
tangled undergrowth flourish rankly under 
interwoven 





the protecting shade of the 
branches of redwood, bay and madrona. 

A hundred days of tramping from Mill Valley 
can lead to a hundred different places. Each 
person may find the country of his desires. 
From the bald hills, whether in springtime 
green or summer blondness, majestic vistas 
are unfolded with bay or ocean in the back- 
ground. ach kind of 
tree has some favored spot in which it flour- 
ishes in groves. I know of one place, not far 
from Red Hill trail, where bay trees stand 
thickly, shoulder to shoulder, fortifying each 
other against storm and wind, and thus have 
gained unparalleled dimensions. In another 
spot the tan-bark oak abounds in brotherly 
strength, and madrofa and sempervirens have 
each found some ground for family communion. 


Streams abound and 


Back of the keeper’s cabin, in the glorious 
Muir woods, a grove of redwoods, lately 
made a national monument through the 
generosity of William Kent, the Lone Tree 
trail takes its start. One August day, four 
of us with knapsacks on our backs took this 
trail with Bolinas fixed as our destination. 
The redwoods soon gave place to laurel and 
oak and finally the path broke from cover 
into sunlight of the open hilltops, where the 
touch-me-not poison oak is the only growing 
shrub. The trail meandered along the back- 
bone of the undulating hill range. | To the 
east were the slopes of Tamalpais, with the 
white scars of the grading of the mountain 
railway looming plainly against the dark- 
toned chapparal on her sides; to the west we 
could see the far-off Farallones rising above 
the Pacific’s horizon. 

Gradually the trail trended more to the 
westward, and led upward to our last ridge, 
where the solitary sequoia that marks the 
trail and gives it the name of “Lone Tree” 
stands with feathery outline against the sky. 
Leaving this tree, we rapidly descended 
toward the sea, scooting down the sides of 
Steep ravine to Thad Welch’s cabin as though 
we were hunted, but only because it was 
easier to run than to walk on that precipitous 
part of the track. Across the creek and up 
the other slope of the ravine to the road, 
and the trail tramping was ended and the first 
road work begun. We followed the dusty 
wagon ruts past Willow camp and along the 
eastern shore of Bolinas bay to the farm 
house of MeKinne—‘the man who owns the 
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launch.” The sputtering and spitting of 
the gasoline engine took us away from the 
apple trees and soon we were landed at 
Bolinas wharf. 

Palled palates are attributed to all city 
lwellers, but we had lost ours that day. 
Wholesome food we had that night and we 
vorged ourselves like winter wolves; and then, 
in all contentment with the world, we took 
our way to the beach, where, by the light of a 
driftwood fire, stories were told. 

Karly morning saw us in search of “Chicken” 
Charley, the little old man of the sea of 
Bolinas, to ferry us over the channel to the 
end of the sandspit leading to Willow camp. 
“Ye zur, I take you al over,” says Charley. 
“IT been doin’ it for past thirty year, and 
don’t you be afraid but what I can do it.” 
And so we were landed on the sandspit, and 
away we went for a swim at the camp. At 
high tide the three miles of sand makes hard 
going, but at other times the damp sand along 
the water’s edge is delightful. At Willow 
camp the fine white sand makes an ideal 
beach and a row of high dunes protects the 
willow-shaded resort from the summer trade 
winds. Some day there will be a fine large 
hotel in place of the present cluster of shacks 
and tents, and the camp will be the Atlantic 
City of the Pacific Coast, for it is the only 
safe bathing beach north of Santa Cruz and 
close to San Francisco. 

Reluctantly we left the beach for our 
homeward tramp. ‘Turning into the West 
Point stage road, we followed its wooded 
windings and, though the day was hot, the 
shaded way was cool and pleasant. On our 
left the thick growth leaned out over the 
embankment and formed a canopy over our 
heads, and on our right we could look down 
upon the tanglewood of Steep ravine. When 
the rise of the road carried us above the tree 
line, we deserted roadway for pathway and 
took the Red Hill trail for Rock spring. 
This spring is one of the great rendezvous 
points for mountain trampers. There a 
dozen trails converge from all compass points. 
Hach Thanksgiving day sees the “Hill Tribe,” 
a tramping organization of men and women, 
at dinner assembled in this hilltop vale. A 
spring gushing from underneath a gigantic 
howlder gives the place its name and forms 
the source of Lagunitas creek. Near by is the 
patriarch of Marin county’s madrojfias, with 

trunk nearly fifteen feet in circumference. 

Leaving the spring we took the trail for the 
Potrero, rousing out a badly frightened spike 
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buck on our way. This trail is one of the 
most beautiful in all the hills. It follows 
through a hollow in the ridge, crossing from 
one side to another, and all the way the leaves 
from the trees overhead crackle and rustle 
under foot. From the Potrero we climbed 
the steep slope to the Summit trail and wound 
our way around West peak to Tamalpais 
tavern. There we watched the evening 
shadows lengthen in the valleys below, and 
then delayed dinner to see the sun drop 
through a fiery haze beneath the ocean’s 
line. Dinner over, we watched the moon 
rise from the tavern veranda, and, when its 
rays reached the valley, we started down the 
mountain side for home and rest. 

Who can seek these beauties of hill and 
field without profiting thereby? Veritable 
temples of the Creator, they cannot but 
deeply impress man of the better things that 
are. A day in these Marin county hills 
brings physical weariness but, withal, peace 
of mind and In spring 
the wild flowers paint the hills with many 
hues; in summer the browned grasses shimmer 
and glisten and change from yellow to deep 
red in the shifting lights, and in winter the 
damp earth and clean-washed trees give forth 
odors that lull the senses to happiness. No 
time is best, but all times are good for the 
Californian afoot among these wild hills that 
front a city’s door. A. E. GRAUPNER. 


vw 


Nature has ever been calling 
to the prodigal to return to 
the simple life of compara- 
tive happiness from which 
all our lives we have been 
getting farther and farther away,allured by the 
the blandishments of pride and gain. How 
often with the accomplishment of our desires, 
with the fulfilment of our ambitions in the 
social and business world, there comes the reali- 
zation of a dissatisfied feeling with it all. From 
a life of shamming in society, shamming in 
religion, shamming in politics, we turn, with 
our hearts still beating the eternal song of hope, 
to the simplicity of things from which we have 
departed. 

From the early days of Pilgrim progress 
through the log cabin and homespun period 
to these times of lavish display and luxurious 
tastes the world has progressed in complexity 
and incongruity. From a condition of con- 
tentment with the simple things of life, a 
comparative happiness, to one of ostentatious 


self-contentment. 


Typical Homes 
in California’s 
Foothill 
Country 
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drudgery and blasé existence, comes that 
feeling, that cry of our nature, to return to 
that condition of the simple life out of which 
The 
woods, the mountains and the waters of the 
valleys all appeal to the natural sense of man 
In the 
chase of commercialism and ambitious design, 


has come all of our best achievements. 


to return to the spirit of the wild. 


when our spirits flag and we pause for a mo- 
ment to look around us, nature with charming 
mien beckons us to her bosom. 

The yearning fer the soil in these latter 
days is not to be regarded as a fad, my dear 
reader, to be followed by those devotees of 
nature who speak of the soil as “smelly” and 
the mountains as “fetchy.”” The feeling is 
taking hold of the people who fully appreciate 
and love the pure air and sunshine of the out of 
doorsand the freshness of a more natural living 
nearer to the heart of things, wherein is exampled 
the teachings of Ruskin, Richter and Wagner. 

The so called bungalow with its low, grace- 
fully sweeping roof line extending into broad 
veranda beneath the protecting branches of 
the sturdy live oaks, their thick thatch of 
green foliage supported above great boles with 
natural pergola effect, is. a common enough 
Dotting 
the broad, monotonous lands of the valleys and 


centerpiece for California landscape. 


nestling under low, wooded foothills, these 
simple yet beautiful homes deck the landscape 
of California like daisies on the hillside, while 
overhead the wonderful sapphire sky dips to 
the burnished line of the horizon. The whole 
is a picture of charming completeness when 
viewed from a point of vantage, such as a 
mountain side. It is in the foothill country 
and among the mountains where this picture 
gets its most charming setting. Here are 
the shifting lights and shadows of the canons, 
beneath a foliage ever green, near to the 
music of the mountain thrush and the mur- 
Rousseau has not in all his 
more 


muring waters. 
nature studies 
alluring ways than the paths to the moun- 
IJere in nature’s great, silent ways a 


shown his followers 
tains. 
subconscious force influences the senses with 
returning sanity. Nature holds in 
all that is best to tone us up to our capacity, 
if we will butcome to her. The out-of-door life 
is the beginning of this course and the foothills 


reserve 


and the mountains are the perfect resort. 
Overshadowed by the sweeping branches 
of an old oak of perhaps a century’s growth, 
facing the morning sun and opening on deep 
which run the entire length of 
building, east and south, opening to vistas of 


verandas 
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snow-crowned mountain or to fertile valley, 
stands the low built, brown-stained bungalow 
so common to the foothill country. This 
home has the setting of trees, climbing vines 
and flowers which comes to us from the early 
Spanish style of open court with the casa at 
the inner angle. 

The feature of our western bungalow, which 
more than all others appeals to the devotee 
of outdoor life, is the adaptability cf these 
wide verandas, with their close, high railings 
and low hanging friezes for a really out-of- 
door room. An ideal place to lunch and a 
most desirable place to rest in the heat of 
the day. In the winter season this out-of-door 
room is left entirely open. But later, when 
the days grow warmer, screens and curtains 
come into use against the myriads of insects 
always in evidence in a semi-tropical country. 
Trellis work often screens part of the veranda 
space and these serve as supports to trailing 
vines and flowers, among which the Gold _ of 
Ophir rose is very popular. One may sit 
in an out-of-door room of this sort and see in 
perspective the enchanting pergola effect, 
the snow-capped peaks of mountains in a 
field of deep sapphire. ‘The effect is, indeed, 
wonderfully soothing to tired mind or body. 
And then the siesta among the cushions and 
piled pillows on the lounge works a charming 
change in the angularities of life. 

There is the under-world life in this picture 
of the simpler life, in this western world of 
ours, akin to that freedom and freshness of 
that characterizes the life of the 
wild animals of the woods: their needs few, 
their primitive; habitation a mere 
chance, depending largely on disposition and 
inclination. ‘The “sagebrusher” and — the 
western ‘‘floater,” 
covered wagon, together with the prospector 
of the mountains and the cowboy of the 
plains, form the substratum of this society of 
simpler living in the land of the poppy. 
These do not live in houses, at least, such 
houses as we have been describing. If they 
did it would not add to their comfort. They 
are always on the move, seemingly; indeed, 
it is their occupation to be always moving. 
The call of the wild life is on them. They 
are drawn toward the great heart of things 
subtle influence which we 
cannot define. With them there is not much 
left of worldly ambition and pride, but the 
priceless possession of health is theirs and 


existence 


tastes 


whose dwelling is the 


through some 


whatever of happiness there may be in 


irresponsibility. Percy L. Epwarps. 
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in the far West: 


66 Y sentiments great nations live” 

has often been applied to the French. 

Their impress upon American history 
is a unique story, not at all like that of other 
races. It has been said that this impress 
can be better estimated as an influence in 
the domain of sentiment than summed up 
in the figures of the statistician. In 
perfect accord with this idea has been the 
impression created by the visit of Ambas- 
sador Jusserand to San Francisco and_ his 
presentation of the medal from the French. 
A great idea has been carried to suc- 
cessful realization ina way to impress 
even the stolid and stoic; an honor 
has been conferred upon signal /4™ 
merit in lasting form—match- 
less in art—and presented 
with the exquisite simplicity 
heartfelt ceremonial. 
4 The memorable event that 
has made San_ Francisco 
the stage for the exchange 
of international bouquets, 

has made every Frenchman, 
if not every American 
present, prouder of himself 
and his part in the universe. 
And the whole affair lies in the 
domain of sentiment. 

Not since the Fifty Years’ 
Jubilee in 1900 has the French 
spirit in California run so high. 
Groups are talking history and 
comparing the glory of the past 


of a 
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French Ambassador Jusserand recently visited San Francisco for the special 
purpose of presenting to the city a medal given by the French government to 
this city as a tribute to its heroic citizens. 
close relations which exist between France and her former citizens now resident 


His visit served to emphasize the 


with that of the present, for a secondary 
commission of the ambassador has touched 
a chord, long silent, it has wakened the 
thought in the minds of many—which is the 
greater—the removal of the eternal hills, 
the carving of thoroughfares in a wilderness, 
the building of wharves, of tramways with 
primitive resources, the housing and feeding 
of a sudden stampede on a frontier of people 
of all nations, or to remove the debris of a 
ruined city and help her to rise resplendent ? 
Considering the respective resources of the 
times, which move deserves the adjec- 
tive Titanic ? 

The touch of chivalry, which is 
the poetry of the Latin races, 
has been revived by the con- 
ferring of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor upon an- 
other Franciscan, 
making five in that city who 
wear this badge of the high- 
est order of chivalry. Mr. 
Daniel Levy, argonaut-his- 
torian, was formally deco- 
rated at the patriotic fete 
of July 14th in recognition 
of his services in making 
history and his contribution to 
its annals. His book, “Les 
Francais en Californie,” 1885, is 
peculiarly valuable since the loss 
of the French library with its 
records and its twenty thousand 
volumes and the loss of many 
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DANIEL LEVY, HISTORIAN OF 
THE CROSS OF 


THE 
private libraries, amounting to the almost total 
annihilation of the records of a brilliant half- 
century. The work is full of facts and philos- 
ophy which help one to know the real French- 
man and to cut out the myths and _ fictions 
attributed to him. Mr. Levy’s argonauts are 
a superior race, great socialists and scientists, 
men of genius who exploited journalism and 
poetry, and capitalists who founded banks 
and importing houses. ‘They introduced many 
industries, notably viticulture, floriculture, 
sericulture. They are not a self-advertising 
people but can justly boast of having built 
the first wharves and railroads, laid out the 
plan of the city from Yerba Buena camp and 
founded a hospital to care for the sick, without 
respect to nationality, when they were dying 
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THE FRENCH IN CALIFORNIA, WHO WAS DECORATED WITH 
LEGION OF 


HONOR IN JULY, 1909 
of neglect. in the country the French 
established windmills and sawmills and 
started many industries which are still in 


their infancy. For those who come to stay 
and to establish a succession Mr. Levy believes 
there is yet a wide and promising field. Cli- 
mate and conditions are most congenial and 
the French are at home in California. Js 
n’ent pas change de pays. 

With so promising a heritage what is there 
to-day in California to claim more than a 
passing exchange of bon mots at a_well- 
organized festivity from serious Americans 
absorbed in finance? <A field for the statis- 
tician there is in the flourishing French indus- 
laundry, refectory, florist 
commercial lines. 


and_ trades 


in 


tries 


and mercantile and 














INFLUENTIAL MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH COLONY IN CALIFORNIA. 











READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: FELIX SANTALLIER, 


PRESIDENT L’ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, AND OF THE 14TH OF JULY COMMITTEE, 1909; RAPHAEL WEILL, MERCHANT, 


PHILANTHROPIST AND EPICURE; P. A. BERGEROT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH-AMERICAN BANK 


Two institutions, besides the 14th of July 
patriotic celebration, make their way wherever 
Frenchmen blaze the trail. The Alliance 
Francaise provides a system of popular 
education in the beloved language and the 
literature which is a passion with them. 
‘The Mutual Benefit Society insures the 
stranger on distant shores from the misfortune 
of illness and isolation. It is the socialistic 
realization of altruism without alms which is 
their religion. Hundreds of children gather 
at the annual Distribution des Prizes and 
receive rewards for scholarship from the 
mother country. Every child has an oppor- 
tunity to learn to read and speak French at 
small expense. Whosoever will may attend 
the annual lectures by men of letters and 
read the best literature in L’Echo des Deux 
Mondes, the admirable organ of this federation. 

Nowhere in the world has La Societe de 
Bienfaisance Mutuelle Francaise done a 


nobler work than in San Francisco by the 





CONSPICUOUS FACTORS OF FRENCH 
EX-PRESIDENT OF L’ALLIANCE FRANCAISE; 
EX-PRESIDENT L’ALLIANCE FRANCAISE; P. A. 











PRESIDENT OF THE 


FRENCH HOSPITAL, CHARLES CARPY, 


erection and management of the hospital 
which bears its inscription. The story of 
its origin is told in the souvenir programme of 
the festival held upon its dedication in 1895 
—a record that is rare to-day, though many 
Californians will remember the week at the 
Mechanics pavilion on Larkin street when 
all went merrily to the allons marchons of 
French anthems. The building on Point 
Lobos avenue between Fifth and_ Sixth 
avenues comprises a series of pavilions for the 
isolation of different diseases, combined in 
one artistic whole. It is a masterpiece of 
French architecture and its equipment, second 
to none in Paris, exemplifies the science of Pas- 
teur. ‘The administration of the affairs of the 
Mutual Benefit Society is in the hands of a 
board of directors elected annually from the 
general assembly. While it met the 
difficulties of co-operation all along it has 
mastered them and increased in prosperity, 
for back of all personal interests lies the 


has 





INFLUENCE IN CALIFORNIA, 
ARTHUR LEGALLET, 


BRANGIER, SCIENTIST AND MANUFACTURER 





FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: J. N. DUPAS, 
BRUN, AUTHOR AND 


READING 
MANUFACTURER; S. J. 
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AMBASSADOR JUSSERAND PRESENTING TO MAYOR TAYLOR (CENTER) THE TOKEN FROM THE FRENCH GOV- 


ERNMENT TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


OTHERS IN THE GROUP, READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE: 


FRANZ 


BOPP, GERMAN CONSUL GENERAL; A. G. SKELLY, ATTACHE MAYOR'S OFFICE; HENRY PAYOT, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE; JOSEPH O'CONNOR, PRESIDENT BOARD OF EDUCATION; CHIEF JUSTICE 
BEATTY OF THE CALIFORNIA SUPREME COURT, AND GOVERNOR GILLETT 


religious motive—altruism without alms 
and the spirit of it all has been a blessed 
inheritance from the argonauts of 1850. 
French influence in California is exerted 
with the united force of a few thousand people 
who form a much smaller part of the general 
population than formerly, nevertheless it is 


in the ascendency. It is as true as it was in 


early history that the influx, never large, is 
marked by quality rather than quantity. 
France is propagating here the spirit of 
liberty, equality, fraternity; she is sowing 
sanitary science; she is illustrating as at home 
that philosophy of foresight which has saved 
her from overpopulation and enabled her to 
keep well in hand her own affairs. 
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BRONCO BUSTERS AND INDIANS MAKE FRONTIER DAY 
AT CHEYENNE A MOVING PICTURE OF THE FAST- 
PASSING WILD AND WOOLLY 


By E. M. Bonp 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. E. STIMSON, CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


TORIES of the ‘wild and 
woolly” are dear to the heart of 
every tenderfoot—tales of those 
5 dear old days long since dead, 
when buffalo ranged _ the 
prairies and the bloodthirsty 
Indian in war paint ravaged the 
settler’s cabin and panted for 
more scalps to add to his belt; 
when the king of the cattle ring 
pursued his chosen calling un- 
hampered by any dictates of 
territory or law, and dry farming 
and the range question were’ as 
yet beyond human conception. 
But dearer still to the heart of the 
pioneer is the narration of these 
tales. And so it is when the bleak 
western zephyrs whistle around the corrals 
and time hangs heavily upon the cowpuncher’s 
hands, that the crowd around the bunk house 
stove grows respectfully attentive to the old 
timer as he tells and re-tells his stirring tales 
of the good old days that were. 

Truly the West is passing, and not even the 
tales of the old plainsman are needed to remind 
that fact. Civilization is pushing 





us of 


everything before it; thriving cities and well 
kept farms are taking the place of the cattle 
upon a thousand hills. But the pioneer still 
clings with a pathetic tenacity to the old 
customs, and that is why the annual Frontier 
day at Cheyenne, Wyoming, is always hailed 
with delight by every knight of the plains. 
For then it is that he renews, in a measure, 
the days of his youth, and the spirit of the 
past becomes the idol of the present. 

Started originally some twelve years ago, 
the idea of a frontier show was at first mainly 
that of a reunion of pioneers and the revival 
of some of the typically western sports. In a 
word, it was a pathetic but vigorous desire 
on the part of the old time plainsman to prove 
that strong arms and courageous hearts still 
existed on the range; that steers could be 
roped and outlaw horses subdued and ridden 
with as much skill and daring at present as in 
the days of yore. In the passage of the years, 
and with each succeeding show, however, 
aiming to surpass its predecessors in attractions, 
the celebration has come to be something of a 
national event, particularly from the fact 
that many 
take part in the show. In fact, the whole 


contestants come from lands to 
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174 THE 
affair is as distinctly unique as the 
Mardi Gras of New Orleans, or 
the bull fights of Mexico. It is a 
characteristic representation of a 
western town having a good time, 
the underlying scheme of the whole 
thing being a gigantic carnival for 
cowboys and plainsmen which shall 
in a measure tell the story of the 
West as it once was. 

The celebration is conducted by a 
committee of under the 
direction of the Industrial Club of 
Cheyenne and the profits from each 
year’s show are set aside for the 
improvement of the next year’s 
exhibition. In this way the estab- 
lishment of Frontier day has come 
to be a fixed and settled part of the 
state’s calendar, and each year sees 


citizens 


increasing throngs, better attrac- 
tions and handsomer prizes. ‘This 
is the time when the cowboy comes 
into For three 
days, at least, he owns the 
town, and his gorgeous silk 
furry chaps, and 
clinking spurs are the center 


his own. 


shirts, 


of attraction to visitor and 
native alike. Thousands of 
travelers from many states 


fill the town and tax its 
hospitality to the fullest 
limits. The crowds which 


throng the streets are for 
the most part thoroughly 
good-natured and 


western. 


foot’s credit be it said that he very 
soon catches the spirit of the hour 
and joins heart and soul in the 

The streets are a 
and and at 


merry making. 
mass of light color, 
night, when the crowd is 
left to its own devices, 
the West truly 
“busts loose.” 


Fakirs are in 


SHOSHONE 


JACK 





ROPING 





in every way typically 
The easterner is as easily distin- 
guished as the ranchman, and to the tender- 
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evidence at every corner and the 
various instruments of torture in 
the hands of the sportive crowd 
are of wondrous ingenuity. This 
is the day for the puncher and 
many and varied are the devices 
shown to divorce him from his 
hard-earned cash. 

The fair grounds are situated 
just outside the city on a beautiful 
site, easily accessible by trolley and 
commanding a _ wide stretch of 
fine, rolling prairie. ‘The foothills 
and a large artificial lake hem in 
the place and form a natural theater 
for the sports. A splendid new 
steel grandstand, erected last year, 
seats ten thousand people, and 
besides this there are many private 
stands and bleachers to accommo- 
date the vast crowds. Skirting the 
edge of the immense field where the 
sports take place are the 
corrals for the animals, and 
between these and the field 
proper is a fine, hard race- 
track where the races are 
annually pulled off. Behind 
the grandstand groups of 
Indians encamp and with 
their picturesque trappings, 
tepees and necessary encum- 
brances in the way of horses, 
squaws and papooses, form 
one of theattractive features 
of the show. 

Word pictures are inade- 


Stimson 


TURN 


quate to describe the light, the color, the vim 
and dash, the conglomeration of noise and 











excitement which characterizes each event. 
The first feature of each day’s programme 


is a parade of horsemen and _ horse 


ALMOST 


eae ie, 
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women, and as they gallop 
at full speed past the 
grandstand, amid _ the 
cheers of the spectators, 
and the music of the 
various bands, the scene 
is one never to be forgot- 
ten. There is usually 
every variety of horse and 
almost every variety of 
rider; from the cowboy 
and cow ‘girl contestants, 
to the eastern tenderfoot 
on his livery plug, with a 
bold front and a quaking 
heart. Big and little, old 
and young, they dash past 
the sea of spec- 

tators with a pic- 

turesque forec 

that must be seen 

to be fully ap- 
preciated. 

After the 
parade come the 
different con- 
bucking 
and roping feats 
for world cham- 
pionships; cow pony races by daring young 
potaty races by picked teams of 
skilled horsemen; wild horse races by the 
worst outlaws from a dozen states; Indian 
war dances and pony races; cavalry and 
artillery drills by Uncle Sam’s trained regulars; 
sharpshooting, and a wealth of lesser contests, 
each in itself picturesque and full of the spice 
of danger and the adventurous spirit which 
appeals so strongly to the red blooded. 

A feature of the sports this year will be the 
introduction of some spectacular automobile 
A fine five-mile track has been built 
which is in plain view of the grandstand from 


tests, 


PLAYING 


riders; 





races. 
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every portion, and here 
the races will take place. 
As this course is the only 
one of its kind 
Chicago, the track offers 
an opportunity for speed- 
ing which is unusually 
rare, the long extent of 
the track and its wide 
curves. eliminating any 
possibilities of danger 
when the races occur. 
This innovation will be 
one of the great attractions 
of the coming show, which 
will be held on August 17- 
21, and will 

doubtless — at- 

tract a_ big 

throng of 

enthu- 
from a 
wide territory. 
Kverything 


west of 


motor 


siasts 


else pales into 
insignificance 


before the 
bucking and 


pyright, 1907, by J. E. Stimson F : 

roping feat- 
Here is where the interest 
centers during every performance, and the reck- 
less abandon with which the contestants fling 
themselves into each event is sufficient to 
quicken the pulses of even the most joy-jaded 
tourist, and the crowds grow wild with delight. 
In the roping feats the contestants aim to 
give a faithful reproduction of the capture of 
a steer and its preparation for branding, 
exactly as it is done on the big ranches. The 
steer is driven out of a nearby corral and is 
allowed a start of one 
hundred yards before 
the pursuer begins the 
chase. Sometimes the 
infuriated animal will 
dash through — the 


ures of the show. 
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flimsy fence of the arena and aim straight 
for the grandstand. Imagine the excitement! 
ITeaded off here, he may perhaps charge pell 
mell into a bunch of mounted spectators. 
But the relentless pursuer soon has him roped, 
and with a quick turn he is thrown, still 
struggling violently and making the air ring 
mad Then, while the 
sturdy little cow pony holds the rope taut, 


with his bellows. 
the roper dismounts and hog-ties his victim, 
throws up his hands as a signal to the judges, 
and the deed is done. 

Unusual interest was attached to the roping 
year from the fact that the 
championship, which has for eleven years 
been held by Wyoming men, was at that 
time wrested from the state by a sturdy young 


contests last 


Hawaiian named Ikua Purdy, who roped, 
threw and tied his steer in the phenomenal 
time of fifty-six seconds. He was greeted with 
riotous applause and is now declared the 
world’s champion. that 
beaten his own record at Honolulu, and will 
probably be called upon again this year to 
defend 

Ilorses! Hundreds of 
And the wickedest, most 
that ever dared the mettle and courage of man 
All the outlaws from a number 
of different states are rounded up and brought 


Since time he has 


his honors. 
them! 
devilish 


ITorses! 


wildest, 


to conquer. 


in for the “‘buster’’ to test his skill and risk 
his neck. The horses are all numbered, 
and each contestant must draw a number, 
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not knowing until a few minutes before the 
sports start just what horse he is to ride. 
The animals are all blindfolded before being 
saddled and only a hackamore is allowed to 
be used As each is saddled, he is held down 
by main force until the rider mounts, then 
the blindfold is removed and away he goes. 
Pitching, tossing, rearing, until he is almost 
perpendicular in the air, raging and trying 
by every method known to the horse nature 
to fling his rider, he is roweled and scratched 
until his spirit is broken and he is brought 
back to the corral, a quivering but submissive 
victim. Sometimes he is the conqueror 
and throws his rider to the ground, there- 
by disqualifying the luckless lad from 
further entry and creating a fever heat of 
excitement. 

Is the barbaric Perhaps; 
but never in the sense of cruelty. A humane 
officer, together with the state veterinarian, 
follows each contest and the slightest attempt 
at brutality calls forth the immediate arrest 
of the offender ultimate dismissal 
from any other event. And it is a praise- 
worthy fact, that in all the daring feats pulled 
off at the show last year, not a single person 


? 


scene a one! 


and _ his 


was seriously injured. 

Frontier day gives one a true taste of the 
wild and woolly, and it will remain dear to 
the hearts of the West land just as long as 
the spirit of its mountains and plains appeals 
to the courage and strength of its sons. 
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This tale oj the fighting biood was awarded a prize in SuNset’s latest short story contest 





ILLUSTRATED BY C. M. PETER 


E had been plowing since early 
morning. It was now noon, and 


dropping the plow handles with an 
impatient gesture he leaned his bare, sun- 
browned arms on the top rail of the fence 
dividing his farm from his neighbor’s, and 
looked off to the purple hills encircling the 
valley. It was a scene familiar enough in the 
farming lands of California. The line of 
purple mist stretched into distance without 
seeming boundary. Below lay the foothills 
in swelling crests of terra cotta ana brown, 
while from their base unrolled the level fields 
sparsely sentineled by eucalyptus trees whose 
blue-gray foliage lifted itself high into the noon 
haze. Jim Hardin’s gaze wandered restlessly 
over the flat fields. A wagon creaked slowly 
along the dusty road, and he turned his head. 

“Hello, Jim!” called a voice. “Restin’ a 
spell ?” 

Hardin regarded the old man perched on the 
wagon seat and fumbling with the reins in 
lazy amusement. ‘Resting!’ he exclaimed. 
Leaping the fence in a superb bound he came 
leisurely up to horse and driver. “Feel that,” 
he demanded, stretching a magnificent tanned 
arm. ‘Does that look as if it needed resting ? 
Why, there ain’t enough work on this farm to 
keep an able-bodied man in decent condition. 
‘Things spring up here without any tendin’ since 
the land’s been irrigated. You spill your seed 
any old way, and first thing you know there’s a 
crop. That creek through my land does all 
the work for me, and as for plowin’—pshaw!” 


The old man’s pinched little face grew 
wistful. ‘‘Wish’t I could feel that way *bout 
things over to our place,” he quavered. 
“That’s a turrible hill we’ve got there; all 
rocksand nasty bowlders.”” He suddenly broke 
into a high cackle of laughter. “Ef ’twas 
likely—he-he—I’d like to trade yer, Jim.” 

Hardin’s gaze had returned to the fields 
brilliant in the summer sunshine. He lifted 
a sprig of spearmint to his lips, and bit it 
reflectively. ‘Then his amused laugh rang out. 

“It wouldn’t be such a bad trade for you, 
would it, Mr. Barber? I guess, though, that 
you won't believe me if I say that I’d do it ina 
minute if it wasn’t for Molly and the boy.” 

Old man Barber’s eyes narrowed. He had 
the reputation of knowing a chance when he 
saw it. “That so?” he queried. ‘What’s 
your reason fer wantin’ to change ?” 

Hardin turned and faced his questioner 
squarely. ‘‘Well, it would be a sort of tussle,” 
he said quietly. “I bet I could do things to 
that old farm of yours down there. Id just 
like to get a grip on your tough old rocks. 
I think they’d move some. We'd see who'd 
come out ahead.” 

Old man Barber flicked the drooping horse 
gently with the reins. “Any time you're 
ready, I am,” he cackled. He turned in his 
seat to look back curiously at the lithe, erect 
figure of the young man as he vaulted back 
into the field. ‘You'd like to move the earth, 
sometimes, wouldn’t ye ?” he called through 
the dust which rose in clouds. 
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“You bet,” answered Hardin briefly, as he 
began to unhitch the horses before leading 
them to the barn. “And I do, too,” he mut- 
tered. “Don’t hardly know what’s 
over me lately. Seem to want to hit some- 
thing good and hard. If I was one kind of 
aman I might take it out on Molly, but I ain't 
that kind and mighty glad I ain’t. Hullo, 
here she is now.” 


come 


She came hurrying through the field, hold- 
ing her narrow skirts daintily above the 


patches of yellow poppies and bending 
grasses which crowded her way. Nearing 


the edge of the plowed strip of land, she 
hesitated, looking dubiously at her neat 
slippers and white stockings. 

Hardin, on the other side, laughed joyously 
over her perplexity. “Come on, Molly,” 
“It’s a kind of Red sea, you know. 
Come on, an’ you'll find the Promised Land. 
That’s what you’re looking for, you know.” 


he urged. 


His bantering tone held a tender note. 
“Think I'd let anything hurt my girl? Here’s 
a hand. Jump!” 

She did, landing deep in her husband’s 
Struggling a little in his 
she freed herself and turned a sweet, shy face 
to his, pink with recent effort and dimpling 
with reluctant smiles. 

“Hurt your shocs any, honey ?” asked Jim. 

Molly pouted. “I know you’re making fun 
of me, but I just hate to get dirt on me.” She 
dimpled still more adorably. “I’ve been clean- 
ing house all the morning, Jim. It looks—”’ 


“Til bet I know just 


arms. embrace, 


Jim interrupted. 
how it looks.” 

“How ?” She leaned against him, half shy, 
wholly bewitching in her New England charm. 
Then she blushed; a deep, painful red that 
overspread neck, and ears and even the tiny 
square of white neck visible under her dimity 
dress. “Don’t say it, Jim. Please don’t.” 

But her husband, laughing, held her away 
from him. “It looks (keep quiet now) just 
like the-one-in-Massachusetts, doesn’t it? 
Honest 

Molly’s look did not falter though the pain- 
ful flush still burned. “Yes, it does,” she 
said, “and I’m glad, because it’s the only 
thing that seems like home.” 


now!” 


Hardin frowned. ‘“California’s home to me,” 
he said shortly. “It’s the big outdoors. A 
mancanbreathe here. Id be satisfied, if —” he 
grinned as old man Barber’s words came back 
to him —‘‘if I had old Barber’s hill farm.” 

“T saw you two talking,” exclaimed Molly. 
“Did he want anything particular ?” 


RED 





COBPUSCLE 


Apparently Hardin did not hear the ques- 
tion. “I’m starving,” he announced irrele- 
vantly, “and so are Bob and Bill. Let’s go 
in.” 

Hastily stabling the horses and tucking his 
wife’s hand in his, Hardin piloted her toward 
the house, an angular white structure with 
stiff, tight-closed green blinds and a _brick- 
pathed garden which seemed oddly out of 
place in its surroundings and wore am inde- 
scribable air of protest. On the steps sat a 
cherub of six, busy in poking sticks down a 
narrow crevice and picking them out again. 
When he looked up, a second edition of his 
mother’s dimples was seen playing hide-and- 
seek under his straw hat. 

stated, as his father 
“T want somefin’ 


“Tse hungry,” he 
swept him into his arms. 
to eat right now.” 

“Dear me,” commented his mother. 
dinner’s all ready. Bring him in, Jim.” 

The kitchen with the morning’s 
cleaning, and a table set for three stood near 
the big, muslin-curtained window where a 
captive meadow lark sang cheerily in his 
slatted Billy climbed into his chair, 
his father tucked a napkin under his round 
chin, and Molly, putting the smoking dishes on 
the table, smiled across them at her husband 
and repeated her forgotten question. 

“What did old man Barber want ?” 

Jim’s eyes grew teasing. “Well, Molly, 
he only wanted to see if I’d trade farms.” 

Molly’s eyes grew wide. She dropped her 
fork and sat back, staring at him. ‘‘He asked 
you to change this farm for that old hill rock 
one of his?” 

“No, he didn’t exactly ask me to do it.” 

Molly’s eyes grew wider still. 

“You don’t mean that you thought of such 
a thing!” 

Jim did not answer. He was busy placing 
a piece of unasked-for bread on his offspring’s 
plate, who immediately set up a vigorous 


“Well, 


shone 


cage. 


protest. Molly checked him with a look. 
“Tell me what he said, dear,” she said 
coaxingly. “What a horrid idea. I’m sure 


that Barber farm hardly gives them enough 
to eat. It’s a dreadful place—all rock, and 
the grittiest kind of land. I can’t understand 
how you could think of such a thing.” 

Hardin’s tone was somber, as he replied: 

“Except for the house, you’re not particu- 
larly fond of this one, are you ?” 

His wife bent her head to conceal that 
painful flush. When it had died away, she 
met his glance fairly. 


















































“T don’t like California. I can’t get used 
to it. It’s too big, too monstrous. It fright- 
ens me. I wish—I wish—” her voice faltered— 
“we could go back home—to Massachusetts.” 
Her look met his with sweet imploring. 
“Can’t we—possibly, Jim ?” 

Hardin rose heavily without answering. 
Molly watched him with a dull aching at her 
heart as he took his hat from its nail and 
turned toward the door. On the threshold 
he stopped, picking up the Daily News which 
lay on a chair and twisting it into a roll as he 
said, gravely :. 

“T’ll have to think it over, Molly. I can’t 
talk about it now.” He went soberly down 
the steps. 

Molly’s voice floated after him, clear and 
sweet as a spring robin’s. “I’ve saved ’most 
enough to take us there, Jim; please think of 
that, too.” 

He turned once to wave at her where she 
stood leaning against the lintel of the kitchen 
door, with Billy at her feet turning somer- 
saults on the grass. Then he set his face 
toward the fields, shimmering in the noonday 
heat but with a delicate haze, premonition 
of a distant fog bank creeping over the round- 
ing hills. 

In the field, he sat down on a log to think 
it over. The Alderney bull calf was lying in 
the pasture, and the fields under an immensity 
of blue seemed actually to sparkle. Hardin’s 
vray eyes took it all in; the house, uncompro- 
misingly Puritan in aspect, the hills beyond, 
the green stretches between; nearer by, the 
vegetable garden flanked by another—an old- 
fashioned flower patch, full of hollyhocks, 
verbenas and_ sweet-scented pinks which 
Molly and the little chap tended every day 
with jealous care. For six years he had 
saved, and struggled and toiled to possess it 
all, and now, when it was honestly theirs, 
free from debt, his wife’s happiness was found 
only within four walls. 

The thought struck him as a blow. In 
making the California home he had taken it 
for granted that Molly would learn to regard 
the West as he did; that she would grow to 
love the freedom and splendor of it, and the 
wild tang which it puts into the blood. But 
her New England ideals and standards had 
so far won the day. Entrancing in her shy- 
ness, unyielding in her sweetness, Molly was 
a genuine product of Massachusetts soil. 
She was overwhelmed by the vast spaces of 
the California home. The forests, arched 
and fretted with the brilliant greens of winter, 
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or the hills, far-reaching in their soft, brown 
summer garb, had no charm for her. The 
seeded acres of the open filled her with lqneli- 
ness as she gazed over them to the horizon 
beyond which lay that which meant home to 
her. The luxuriance of rioting flowers, the 
universal spread and vigor of embryonic life 
appalled her. The dainty coloring of a 
woodland violet appealed more strongly than 
all the California blaze and flame of over- 
production. The beauty of detail and deli- 
cate witchery found by every wayside in the 
East seemed to stand out in clearly remem- 
bered tracery against the mighty tangle of 
growing things in the West. All things here 
seemed strangely colossal. Even the sky, 
when she put her head upside down, and 
looked at the sunset as she used to do when a 
child, imaged forth stupendous fortresses, 
cloud-walled castles, thick-hung forests and 
monstrous animals, in place of the placid 
lakes and fairy meadow lands of her childhood 
imaginings. She longed in a way of which 
Jim never dreamed for the jasmined lanes, 
the narrow, white-cottaged streets of her 
girlhood. But where Jim was must be her 
place. And this great, royal California was 
his home. 

To Hardin, sitting on a log in his alfalfa 
field thinking it over, it seemed one of the 
hardest problems he had ever faced. Added 
to it was the disquieting knowledge of his own 
discontent, but with a difference. Molly, at 
all events, knew what she wanted. Jim was 
by no means certain that he did. 

He stirred uneasily. The paper on his 
knee rustled invitingly, but he only dropped 
one hand on it to hold it still. The bull calf 
came rubbing against the fence and regarded 
him with bright, intelligent eyes. Hardin 
glanced unseeingly at it. The yearling was 
his pride. But to-day he turned absently 
away, and, so doing, his glance fell on a para- 
graph in the paper on his knee. 

He read it through once. Then he read it 
again. The waiting horses whinnied impa- 
tiently, but he did not hear them. He was 
reading that single paragraph over and over, and 
as he read, his face lit up with a queer smile. 

‘Stakes, five thousand dollars,’ ”’ he read 
aloud. ‘That ought to get Molly and the 
outfit back to Massachusetts if things turn 
out that way. I’m hoping they won’t, but 
we'll have to go if Molly’s unhappy here; 
that’s sure.” 

“Five thousand,” he said again. “And I 
tell you, old man—” he addressed himself to 
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the bull calf on the other side of the fence 
“there’s nothing like it. It’s this great, big, 
California inside It’s the 
splendid fun of a good fight; of something 
which taxes every nerve and muscle and every 
atom of strength in a man. “I tell you—” 
he brought his closed fist down on his knee 
with a resounding slap. “It’s the biggest 
thing outside a man there is.” 


glorious one. 


He turned his alert gray eyes to where in 
the distance rose the dim outline of old man 
Barber’s hill farm, the only spot in the fertile 
valley defying cultivation. Time 
when the vision of it was with him night and 
day, as the one unconquerable thing in his 
life. Rock-covered, with 
and stony ledges, rising bare and menacing 
from the fallow fields below, Hardin had often 


had been 


strewn bowlders 


yearned for opportunities of testing his will 


and power in a contest with this rock monarch 
He looked at it now, immovable, 
defying, like a ‘Titan with feet rooted in solid 
ground, and felt the hot blood rising to meet 
its dumb, compelling challenge. He had 
often longed for a chance to be up there with 
the plow handles turning and twisting in his 
muscular grasp like live things. He liked 
the pull and resistance of the heavy clods of 
earth. It was combat; it was struggle; it 
was life—he felt in some dim, unspoken way— 
it was work for a man. 
due, to know the fierce delight of victory— 
this, he realized at last, was his desire. 

And chance had come. Not 
through the challenging hill, but in another 
way—a way once familiar to him, but for- 
gotten for six Eager, alight, and 
smiling he brought himself to earth again, to 
feel a pink muzzle poked into his hand. He 
looked at the animal uncomprehendingly 
a moment. Then the spirit of mischief 
entered into him. He bent and brushed the 
Alderney lightly between the horns, jumping 
into the enclosure. As the animal swerved 
toward him, Hardin caught it closely by the 
horns, and with a movement splendidly swift 
and sure sent the calf reeling down the field. 
As it recovered and started up the field in its 
heavy rush, Hardin leaned easily on the other 
side of the rail. 


of the soil. 


‘To conquer, to sub- 


now his 


years. 


“Want any more?” he asked jocularly. 
“You're not in my class, old man, or I'd give 
you a round. You’re a trifle over weight, 
too, I should judge.”” As the calf retreated, 
discomfited, Hardin laughed. Then his face 
grew grave. 


“It’s for Molly and the boy,” he said very 
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low. “It’s for me,too. It’s for all of us, and 


by jingo, it’s a go!” 


“You'll be back in three days, Jim dear ?” 

“Sure, honey. Colby’s offered a mighty 
good price for the alfalfa field and I want to 
close the bargain as quick as possible. Il 
see him to-morrow, I and—” he 
squeezed her to him—‘‘I’ll bring back some- 
thing for my girl.” 

She turned tender eyes on him. “And 
Billy, too,” she said half forlornly. “‘And be 
sure it’s only three days, dear. Be quite 

” 
sure. 

The whistle of the early morning train 
echoed down the valley. Giving Molly a last 
hug and tossing Billy to the gatepost, Hardin 
made a quick run for the station and swung 
aboard the last car with the ease of an acrobat. 
Molly watched till the last spiral of smoke 
had died away in the sun-filled valley, and 
then soberly re-entered the house to take up 
the round of household details with Billy, 
who had constituted himself as first aid, 
trotting happily at her side. 

When the golden afternoon was nearly at 
an end, she made a thorough inspection of 
the house to see if by chance she had left 
anything undone, and then, in the big sitting 
room, sat down to the final task of reducing the 
pile of sewing which filled the mending basket 
while Billy played cozily in the sunny south 
window. She smiled as she took a pair of 
his small trousers from the pile and saw the 
ragged tear which took in all of one short leg. 
Nimbly her fingers flew over the hole, shaping 
and binding it together. She was still think- 
ing of Jim, and when she dropped the finished 
trousers on her lap, she gazed absently at the 
owner of them, who, standing valiantly erect, 
seemed to be making passes at an imaginary 


guess, 


foe. 


“Billy boy,” she called gaily. “What are 


you doing ?” 

“I’m a fightin’, answered the small bellig- 
erant promptly. “I’m a_ givin’ him the 
upcut now. Do you know how to give a 
upeut? Like this way, see?” and, squaring 
a sturdy body, he shot out a right arm, land- 
ing with the precision of a veteran a knock-out 
blow on the jaw of his foe. 

His mother suddenly sat up very straight. 
Even to her ignorance there was something of 
training, of science, in that blow. She stared 
at him for a moment, very white and still. 

“Don’t do that again!” she commanded 


sharply. “Who showed you how dad 




















“Papa,” responded Billy  sleepily. He 
came over to his mother and laid a tousled 
head on her lap. “We does it in the barn,” 
he went on. ‘Papa hits lots harder’n I can, 
but if I land a upcut on him he has to look 
out some. When I get big I’m goin’ to have 
gloves an’ fight papa to a finish.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Molly. ‘Then she sud- 
denly caught her boy in her arms and kissed 
him hard. 

When supper was over she undressed him 
and tucked him in her bed. He was to sleep 
with her while Jim was gone, for she loved 
the feel of his childish body as it lay curled 
and warm in the hollows of the bed; but, long 
after he had fallen asleep with both brown 
dimpled fists outside the coverlet, Molly lay 
awake, her eyes luminous and wide, meeting 
the soft darkness of the night. It was only 
that she didn’t understand, she told herself. 
All boys fought; it was their nature. Why 
should not Billy ? But instinct kept repeating 
with grim persistence that there had been 
more than mere boyish blustering in the blow. 
There had been training in it—a_ science 
which seemed almost like the brutal science 
of the ring-side, the bare thought of which 
made her shiver violently. She felt for his 
doubled hand, unclosed the tight fingers 
gently, and laid the soft pink palm within her 
own. ‘Then sie said her prayers over again, 
and slept. 

In the morning she woke early, and, leaving 
him still curled in bed, she dressed and stole 
downstairs. The day was clear, though a 
soft, aerial grayness lay like a veil over the 
valley. She lit the fire already laid in the 
kitchen stove, and when the oven was piping 
hot thrust in a pan of muffins of a certain kind 
that Jim particularly liked. “I can have them 
cold for supper,” she thought,” and Monday, 
I'll have some nice and hot for Jim.” 

She was still busy about breakfast when a 
knock came at the kitchen door. She opened 
it hastily, her face flushed from the heat of 
the oven, but her eyes smiling as she saw who 
it was. All children liked Molly Hardin, 
and this cheerful, freckled specimen had 
joined the rest. 

‘Pop an’ me’s been down to the store an’ 
here’s a letter for you,” he volunteered shrilly. 

Molly beamed. She ran to the pantry and 
came back with a big doughnut, its flakes of 
crisp brown showing through the generous 
sprinkling of sugar. 

‘“Here’s something for you, Andy,” she 
said merrily. ‘Thank you for the letter. 
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Mr. Hardin’s coming home Monday, you 
know.” 

“Yes’m,” mumbled Andy, a pleased grin 
overspreading his round face. ‘‘Yes’m, thank 
you’m.” 

He ran off across the pasture lot, glistening 
in the dew of the morning, and Mary, taking 
the pan of muffins from the oven, tilted them 
carefully on a table, glancing at them with a 
critical eye. ‘Then she opened the letter. 

It was from Jim and it was very short. 
In half a dozen lines he said merely that he 
could not be home Monday; in fact, it might 
be a week before he could come back; but she 
was not to worry as he was very well, that 
everything was all right, and he sent a big 
hug to Billy and lots of love to his girl from 
her own boy, Jim. 

Mechanically Molly walked over to the 
table. Billy’s bowl of bread and milk stood 
there ready for him. At its side was a worn 
little silver spoon. It had belonged to Molly’s 
grandmother and was a cherished treasure. 
She took it up now and bent it absently back 
and forth between her fingers. 

A cry seemed to leap in at the open window. 
It was a child’s ery. More than that it was 
Billy’s. Like a flash she was out of doors 
and speeding to the barn. 

The wide barn door framed a_picture— 
Billy in his dragging white nightgown, his 
bare feet wet and cold, and, in front of him, 
the bull calf in an uncertain mood. 

She had the little figure in her arms in a 
second; in another the barn doors were swung 
to with the worried Alderney bellowing a 
protest from the inside, and Molly was hug- 
ging her frightened son and remonstrating 
with him all in a breath. 

“Dear me!” said Molly inwardly. 
did you come out, son?” 

“Well,” protested Billy. “I want to see 
him do his horns the way he does when papa 
fights him. I guess—” 

“Papa doesn’t fight the calf, honey,” said 
Molly. “You mustn’t talk that way.” 

She stooped to pick up a folded paper which 
lay in a bush near by. She saw in a hasty 
glance that it was the county journal and a 
day old, but she crushed it in her hand and 
hurried to the house. Billy got himself into 
his clothes and ate his breakfast happily while 
his mother cleared away the dishes. Then, 
as she went into their bedroom, she picked 
up the paper. 

But she made no attempt to read it. She 
took Jim’s note from her bosom and scanned 
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it once, twice, three times. She had never 
been of a suspicious nature; she had no sus- 
picion now, but she felt that something beside 
the sale of the alfalfa crop was keeping her 
husband from her, and she meant to know 
what it was. 

Suddenly a line in bold, black type flashed 
into her consciousness from the paper lying 
in her lap. 


CHAMPION READY TO DEFEND TITLE 
MACY DOWN AND OUT! 


Then followed the name of the champion, 
and the announcement that betting was high. 

Molly rose so quickly that she upset her 
chair. Billy, hearing the noise, came run- 
ning in. 

**He’s going to see that fight,” she said aloud, 

“What, mamma ?” Billy tugged at her dress. 

“That’s just it. He’s gone to see that 
fight. I’m sure of it. He oughtn’t to. He 
oughtn’t to stay away so long. A whole 
week! It doesn’t take a week. Where’s that 
paper!” 

She snatched it from where it had fallen. 
The date flashed before her eyes. It was on 
the 27th—Thursday. Then, suddenly, she 
knew that on Thursday she should see Jim. 

Thursday morning, she was waiting at the 
roadside flag station long before the train with 
its freight of farmers and ranchers came 
rushing in. She had taken Billy to a neigh- 
bor’s and her whole soul was alive with one 
desire—to find her husband. His letter had 
given her no clue where to find him, but she 
felt she knew where he would be that night. 
Hot tears sprang to her eyes as she recalled 
his parting look. Jim had wonderful eyes— 
gray, steadfast. She closed her own to hide 
the horror of the New England mind at the 
bare thought of the place where she would 
find him. Presently she laid her head against 
the high car seat, sick with longing for the 
peaceful Massachusetts home, while tears 
rolled down her cheeks. She dabbed at them 
furtively with a crumpled handkerchief, but 
no one seemed to notice it. 

“Oh, if Jim would only take us back,” she 
thought forlornly. “He must, he must. I'll 
tell him just how I feel again, and, oh, ’'m 
sure he’ll want to go. Nothing like this ever 
happens there.” 

The train was rolling into a long, dark shed 
with waiting rooms along each side and she 
could hear the splashing of waves against the 
piles of the wharf. She left the car with the 
rest and passed through the great dismal 
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waiting room to the boat. The tears were very 
near the surface again as she remembered 
how Jim and she had planned for her first 
visit to the city. San Francisco was a blank 
page to her yet, and Jim had promised to 
show it to her. 

When the boat slipped into its moorings at 
the foot of the twinkling city, she hurried on 
shore. Countless noises reached her as in a 
dream. The wide stretch of Market street, 
running from the ferry to the dim crests of 
Twin peaks, filled with a rushing medley of 
people and wagons, inspired neither wonder 
nor fear. Now and then a passing resem- 
blance to Jim would make her glance at some 
hurrying man a second time. But she was 
not looking for him here. She knew where 
he would be; at the hall whose name was in 
the paper crumpled into a ball in her cold 
hand. 

Up the street she hurried. Then at a busy 
corner, as the clamor and glare broke with 
renewed force, she quickened her walk almost 
toa run. Ata safety station she paused to 
look back at the big ferry clock she had noticed 
from the boat. Almost eight! She must 
hurry, hurry— 

As if by magic, the name she scanned the 
flashing signs to find swung before her eyes. 
It was blazoned in a line of light at the entrance 
to the huge pavilion and the letters danced 
mockingly. 

There were not many steps, and somehow 
she stumbled up them, half swept along by 
a solid phalanx of men who pushed, and 
jostled and fought in their eagerness to get 
within. Molly, crowded, suffocated, terrified, 
was carried like a straw into the center of the 
throng. The ticket seller caught a glimpse 
of her as she swept by his window on a rising 
surge, and shouted hoarsely. 

“Put that woman out! This ain’t a wo- 
man’s show!” 

She heard, but though she paled, it was 
because -she knew that she meant to get in. 
This had not entered into her calculations. 
But she meant to get in. The dauntless New 
England soul uprose at the first sign of pos- 
sible defeat, and that same soul acted quickly. 

Tearing the hat with its gay little poppies 
from her head (she remembered even then 
how Jim had approved those poppies), she 
thrust it downward through the crowd, turned 
the collar of her long coat well up, and kept 
her face turned toward the door for which the 
men were pressing like wild beasts. A big 
roar arose from within. 
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“They’re at it,” yelled a voice in Molly’s 
ear. “‘“——! Get on there—you forward!” 

Enraged by the noise which told that the 
fight had begun, the crowd surged suddenly 
forward, and, in a wild tangle of heads, and 
waving arms and trampling feet, Molly found 
herself dazed, gasping for breath, covered 
with dust, but inside. She had hardly time 
to breathe when a second and louder roar 
arose. Men were standing on benches waving 
apparently disjointed arms, and _ shouting 
in long, hoarse tones that rolled, and rever- 
berated, and sank and swelled as the fortunes 
of the fight turned. The pavilion was a 
blazing glare of light. Heads were every- 
where. Unable to see, and nerved by desper- 
ation, Molly clutched the rough posts sustain- 
ing the tiers of seats and started to worm her 
way upward. Inch by inch she crept along 
through the massed bodies, and never daring 
to look around for fear of losing her slight 
foothold, she reached a point from which she 
could see the house, and sank down panting 
in the rough plank aisle, her heart beating 
thickly. 

She brushed the dust from her eyes and 
looked up. Crack! It was the splintered 
shreds of the board to which she clung. The 
splinters thrust into her flesh, but her eyes 
were strained tuward a platform in a ring. 
Was—that—Jim! 

With burning eyes and drying lips she leaned 
forward as if the action would bring her 
nearer. Her look glued itself to the man who 
stood like an earth god in the center of the 
arena, elastic, vibrant, his gray eyes alert and 
steady, and his body with its bare, white 
gleaming flesh springing lightly as he moved. 

Mad with terror and loathing she saw 
locked bodies sway; the mighty muscles on a 
pair of brown arms bunch as she had seen 
them bunch ‘in an unplowed field. Swaying, 
swinging, staggering, the bodies rocked and 
clung; indistinguishable, merged like a hydra- 
headed creature writhing in its own folds, 
the heaving mass flung toward the edge of the 
ring. ‘The New England girl caught a glimpse 
of her husband’s face, white and set. The 
terrific strain was telling. Over her numb 
frame, sick with misery, came creeping a 
strange new sensation as if the barriers of her 
life were being torn away, exposing all that 
was struggling, and bare and strong in the 
big, whirling world. The blood pounded in 
her ears, flamed in her eyes and throbbed 
passionately through her heart. Suddenly 
one man leaped backward. His right arm 











huskily. 
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shot out in a mighty swing, but the crouching 
adversary was on his guard, and sprang 
swiftly aside, delivering a short, powerful arm 
thrust that brought the other, quivering, to 
his knees. 

“Down! Out!” yelled a wild voice from 
the rear. From the front rose the voice of 
the timekeeper, counting tonelessly, ““One— 
two—three—”’ 

Like a flash the New England girl was on 
her feet. Like a rallying cry her voice sped 
over the benches with their massed tiers, 
straight to the spot in the great arena where a 
man had dropped suddenly to his knees. 

“Jim!” she screamed, ‘“‘don’t you let him 
win!” 

In an instant Hardin was on his feet. The 
shock of that voice in that place thrilled his 
stunned faculties with the force of a rushing 
torrent. His opponent, astounded, leaped 
back. With renewed clamor the house 
sprang to its feet. Shouts and yells pierced 
the smoky air like knives. Men fell over one 
another, stumbling, jostling, shoving in vain 
efforts to hear and see. Then a mighty roar 
thundered from the benches. ‘Hardin! 
Hardin!” rang triumphantly from the front, 
and ten thousand voices took up the cry. 

Molly found herself shouting the name with 
the rest. Then, for a short space she knew 
nothing. When she came to herself the crowd 
was pressing toward the outer doors, and she, 
in her rough seat, hiding behind a splintered 
partition was alone. 

She sat upand looked about. The immen- 
sity of the empty spaces, the long rows of 
sparkling lights mocked her. She sank back 
in her corner, pulling her soft hair over her 
flushed face as if to conceal herself from all 
the world. But she was very quiet. For in 
the heart of the little Puritan girl was the 
certainty that she knew—that she understood 
and that terror, dismay and awe of the 
mighty West had fled forever from her soul. 

Quietly she sat there, quietly she waited, 
quietly she heard the step that came ringing 
over the rattling boards to stop before her. 

“Molly!” The voice was very stern. 
“What are you doing here ?” 

She looked at him, and in her face was the 
look that cannot be mistaken; the look of one 
who sees life in its broad and shining vistas; 
the strain, the struggle, the uplift—all were 
written there; and all held meanings superbly 
clear. 

“Molly ?” said Jim again, but this time 
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She could not speak, but he stooped and 
they kissed in the gloom of the great arena 
where, an hour before, a man had risen from 
his knees in a losing battle to make a last 
stand for victory—and win. 


When they were on the midnight train 
rushing homeward, through black gorges 
sprinkled with stars, Molly lay in her husband’s 
arms as she had never lain before. Jim, 
watching her, pulled his hat low over his 
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gray eyes. As the night wore on, Molly 
slept, but the man still watched on. Sud- 
denly out of the misty dawn uprose the vision 
of a hill, bare, menacing, unconquerable. 
Its heavy sides were bowlder strewn, and 
rough rock ledges were scattered over its 


surface. Like a phantom the train whirled 
by. Jim peered through the smoke wreaths 


as they turned the bend. Then he touched 
his wife’s cheek softly. 


*‘We’re home, dear,” he said. 





THE MAKING OF WHITMAN 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED FACTS CONCERNING THE MAN 
WHOSE PROMPT ACTION WAS LARGELY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR BRINGING THE NORTHWEST COUNTRY 
UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG 


By Samve i W. Prarr 


ILLUSTRATED BY A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE STATUE OF WHITMAN ERECTED BY THE 
PRESBYTERIANS AT PHILADELPHIA 


In the great Northwest country of big masterful men, the figure of Marcus 
Whitn-an stands out in Oregon’s early history in strong relief. Every school- 
boy knows of his daring overland ride to Washington but few readers know 


any familiar details of the character of the man. 


The following article is 


the result of extended research at the scenes of Whitman’s boyhood. The 
author, Dr. Pratt, is the Moderator of the Presbyterian synod of New York. 


URS is a providential nation. No 
more truly were the Hebrews prepared 
for and led by God to the land of 

promise to bring in the “fulness of time” than 
were our fathers prepared for the settlement 
of North America in a land reserved for them. 
Another equally providential event was the 
purchase by Jefferson of Louisiana, the con- 
trol of the Mississippi and the territory from 
that river to the Rocky mountains. None 
the less providential was the awful winter’s 
ride of Marcus Whitman in 1842, which had 
to do with saving Oregon and Washington 
to the United States, and eventually California. 
Parker and Whitman and Spalding, who 
crossed the Rockies in 1836, were the path- 
finders to the Pacific. The treaty which 
secured Oregon was made in April, 1843, and 
the Mexican war was declared May 13, 1846. 
James W. Marshall, who discovered gold in 
California, went to Oregon with Whitman. 

The more we learn of Whitman’s early life 
the clearer it appears that he was raised up 


for his work. The published lives of Whitman 
are devoted almost entirely to his mission 
work, and tell very little of his training and 
youth. The writer has been at great pains 
to gather and verify all the facts possible 
about his early life, both from his relatives 
and associates and from his correspondence 
with the American Board, which is partly 
autobiographical, and from the records of the 
churches with which he was associated and other 
sources; and wherein this account may differ in 
some instances from what has been heretofore 
written, it may be relied upon as authentic. 
Two counties have claimed the birthplace of 
Whitman, but he was born in Rushville, Ontario 
county, New York, in that part of the village 
which lies in that county, September 4th, 1802, 
and the house in which he was born is yet 
standing. He was a descendant in the seventh 
generation of John Whitman, who landed in 
Weymouth, Massachusetts, about 1635, and is 
supposed to have come from Norfolk, En- 
gland. The motto of the family coat of arms is, 
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Per ardua_ surgo—‘!1 rise through diffi- 
culties” —fulfilled in a remarkable manner 
by Marcus Whitman. His father, Beza 


Whitman, was born in Bridgewater, Connecti- 
cut, May 13, 1775, and married Alice Green 
of Mumford, Connecticut, March, 1797. 
They moved to Rushville, New York, in 1799, 
when Mrs. Whitman rode horseback carrying 
her babe. Beza Whitman, who was a shoe- 
maker, died in 1810, leaving five children, 
Augustus, Marcus, Henry G., Samuel and 
Alice, married Mr. Wisewell. Mrs. 
Whitman the second time Calvin 
Loomis, a tanner. Marcus was said to have 
derived much of his vigor and energy and 
resoluteness from his mother, was 
physically very strong and untiring, weaving for 
her household, making cheese and performing 
She had no patience 


who 
married 


who 


other industrial duties. 
with laziness, and to a girl who would work 
for her she said, “You must have pluck as big 
Her 


cap border would shake with energy when she 


as a brass kettle if you live with me.” 
spoke. She never spent any time in senti- 
ment, but abounded in deeds. 

A strong lad of eighteen, he assisted his 
his tannery and_ studied as 
Ile says of himself 


stepfather in 
opportunity was given. 
that his preliminary education consisted of the 
English branches, together with some knowl- 
edge of Latinand some little Greek. He united 
with the Presbyterian church at Rushville, 
and lived an active Christian life, which grew 
into a burning desire to study for the ministry. 
This church was strong in that day and 
visited with great revivals, after one of which 
one hundred were added to its membership; 
its ministers were able and devoted men, one 
of whom Whitman mentions specially, Rever- 
end Henry P. Strong, as giving largely to 
missions. For some reason, probably on 
account of lack of means, and by family 
advice, he was led to study medicine. 
Concerning the next few years he says, 
“In my profession I studied and practiced 
regularly with a good physician, and attended 
the lectures, two full courses, and graduated 
at the medical and surgical institute at Fair- 
fied, New York, in 1824.” For 
years he practiced medicine in Gainsboro, 
upper Canada. He had then one of the best 
of constitutions and enjoyed uninterrupted 
health. He returned to Rushville and writes 
that, “In the fall of 1830 I gave up the practice 
of my profession and entered upon a course of 
study preparatory for the ministry.” He 
studied under Rev. David Page, his pastor, 


several 
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but so diligent was he, and without active 
exercise that his health became impaired and 
he was again obliged to give up temporarily 
his long cherished purpose and return to his 
profession. We see in this not only his spirit 
and devotion, which eventually led him to 
consecrate his life to missionary work, but 
his determined will which did not easily give 
up a plan once formed. 

An important factor in the life of the Rush- 
ville church, and which must have made a 
deep impression on Whitman, was the sending 
out from this place of Elisha Loomis as a 
teacher and printer to the Sandwich islands 
in 1819 with the first company which went 
there Loomis was obliged to return in 1827 
on account of failure of health, and Whitman 
was personally acquainted with him and 
deeply interested in his story, and he himself 


mentions a desire to go there but for the 
climate, and refers the board to Loomis for 
information concerning himself. From this 


time we trace the rapid growth of his mission- 
ary spirit. 

Sometime, probably in 1832, he took up 
again his profession at Wheeler, formerly 
Bath, New York, in Steuben county. Here 
was a struggling Home Missionary Presby- 
terian church, of which he was made a trustee 
and later an elder. His coming gave new life 
to the church into whose work he threw his 
enthusiasm, and revival followed. 
This church was intimately connected with 
the neighboring strong church at Prattsburg, 
which was noted for its missionary interest 
and revival spirit. Here was located Franklin 
academy, where Narcissa Prentiss, who 
became his wife, was graduated, and where 


soon a 


his companion H. H. Spalding, who was 
born in Wheeler, prepared for college. Whit- 


man had considerable practice here, and he 
enjoyed the intellectual and spiritual atmos- 


phere of the place. Father Hotchkin, the 
former pastor at  Prattsburg, supplied 


Wheeler, and was the counsellor of Whitman 
Whitman was the 
new church at 


in his missionary plans. 
moving spirit in building a 


Wheeler. He also bought a farm between 
Wheeler and Prattsburg and built a log 


house on it and planned building a sawmill. 
He took an active part in the temperance 
movement of that time, and made addresses 
in schoolhouses, often taking an academy 
student along, one of whom relates that on a 
terribly stormy winter’s night, when scarcely 
anyone else would have ventured out, Whit- 
man showed a characteristic trait by going 
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at any hazard to fill theappointment. Gen- 
eral Otto F. Marshall, whose father was chap- 
lain of Frederick the Great, was a fellow elder 
and an intimate friend of Whitman. 
Another providential man now crosses the 
path of Whitman and changes or fixes the 
course of his life, Rev. Samuel Parker, a 
graduate of Williams college in 1806, and a 
college mate of Samuel J. Mills, who also was 
fired by the missionary spirit. Parker was 
graduated from Andover, and did missionary 
work in Steuben and Alleghany counties, 
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New York, between 1808 
and 1811. In 1833, then a 
pastor in Middlefield, Mas- 
sachusetts, he read the 
narrative, “Wise Men from 
the West,” telling of four 
Nez Perces Indians from 
Oregon coming to St. Louis 
to inquire about the white 
man’s God and “Book from 
Heaven,” which so_pro- 
foundly affected him that 
he offered himself to the 
American Board to go to 
Oregon and establish a 
mission among these In- 
dians, but received an indefi- 
nite reply. Meanwhile he 
removed to Ithaca, New 
York, where in 1834 he 
boldly proposed that that 
church send him on the 
Oregon mission, and called 
for volunteers to accompany 
him. In May he with two 
others started for Oregon, 
but being too late for the 
caravan of that year he 
returned to New York to 
hold missionary meetings 
and collect money for the 
mission. Accordingly he 
preached in western New 
York in 1834 to awaken an 
interest in his mission, and 
must have visited Pratts- 
burg and Wheeler and 
Amity, for he writes, “I 
have found some mission- 
aries. Dr. Whitman has 
agreed to offer himself to 
the board to go beyond the 
mountains,” and adds that 
which is specially interesting 
in this connection, ‘“T'wo 
ladies offer themselves, one a daughter of 
Judge Prentiss of Amity, New York, formerly 
of Prattsburg.” 

Parker found Dr. Whitman prepared and 
waiting his call. Immediately he wrote to the 
American Board offering himself for the Ore- 
gon mission. In this letter he says, among 
other things: “I regard the heathen as not 
having retained the knowledge of the true 
God and as perishing as described by St. Paul. 
I esteem it the duty of every Christian to seek 
the advancement of the cause of Christ more 
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truly than they are wont to their own favorite 
objects. I pray that I may have only such 
feelings in desiring to be received as a helper in 
the missionary cause. I am ready to go to any 
field of usefulness at the direction of the board. 
I will co-operate as physician, teacher, or agri- 
culturalist so far as I may be able if required.” 

Receiving the appointment, with character- 
istic promptness and decision he notifies the 
board that he will be ready to start in a couple 
of weeks and will travel on horseback to St. 
Louis, leaving February 18, 1835. He took 
with him a church letter “to any church where 
God might cast His lot.” His going was a 
great loss to the Wheeler church, and it finally 
became extinct; yet it has lived through the 
work of its martyred elder and the works that 
follow him, and shall live forever. The writer 
has talked with many who knew Whitman 
well for years and all agree in pronouncing 
him a prompt, energetic and resolute man, 
thorough in business and of unusual executive 
ability. He was a man of few words, deliber- 
ate and cautious in forming his plans, but 
irrevocable and indefatigable in their execu- 
tion. ‘The general impression is well summed 
up in what an acute observer said of him to 
one who doubted the success of his under- 
taking, ““Whitman is going where he says; he 
is a remarkable man and will do what he sets 
out to do. He will not get there—God Al- 
mighty will take him through.” The pictures 
of Whitman’s nephews, who are said to 
strikingly resemble him, show firmness about 
the mouth and sharp, piercing eyes, and great 
physical strength. 

Dr. Parker met Whitman in St. Louis, 
where they joined a fur traders’ caravan, and 
traveled one hundred and_ twenty-six days 
until they reached Green river in southwest 
Wyoming, from which place Parker wrote 
that a railroad was feasible, and later, in 1838, 
pronounced prophetically the practicability 
of a railroad over the Rockies to the Pacific. 
After a council with some Flat Head and Nez 
Perces Indians it was determined that while 
Parker should go forward, Whitman should 
return for reinforcements. He returned to 
Rushville, taking two Indian boys, John Ice 
and Richard Takitonitis with him. 
about discouraged in finding reinforcements 
until in the winter, when he went to Prattsburg 
and was directed by his old friend Mr. Hotch- 
kin, who informed him that Rey. H. H. 
Spalding and wife, who were thinking of 
going on a mission to the Osage Indians, had 
left only a day or two previously. Whitman 
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with his usual promptness followed the next 
morning, overtook Mr. Spalding at Howard 
and hailed him, “Ship ahoy! you are wanted 
for the Oregon mission.” They stopped at 
the village hotel, and after considering the 
dangers and hardships of the mission, it was 
left to Mrs. Spalding, who was frail, to decide 
the matter. She determined to go, saying that 
the saying, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” had no 
exceptions. 

Everything was now ready for Whitman’s 
full equipment except a wife. And here is 
material for a pretty romance which cannot 
now be told. It is doubtful if he knew Nar- 
cissa Prentiss when she resided at Prattsburg. 
Parker was, probably, the matchmaker when 
he called attention to her as wishing to go on 
a mission. Whitman’s proposal must have 
been on short acquaintance and their mar- 
riage was necessarily decided upon suddenly. 
It took place in the Presbyterian church in 
Angelica, New York, whither her father had 
moved, the two Indian boys being present at 
the wedding. She herself said, “Our court- 
ship was very short and we shall have to 
complete it on our journey.” 

It does not enter into my purpose to relate 
here how Whitman crossed the Rockies with 


the first wagon, nor the heroism of Mrs. 
Whitman and Mrs. Spalding, the first white 


women who crossed the mountains; nor the 
story of the mission and of Whitman’s awful 
ride in 1842 to Washington to save Oregon 
to the United States; nor his aid in conducting 
a caravan of a thousand emigrants over the 
mountains; nor his brutal massacre November 
29, 1847. ‘These are quite fully recorded in 
the three lives of Whitman, in Barrows’ 
History of Oregon and elsewhere. My pur- 
pose isaccomplished in selecting from the mass 
of material which I have gathered concerning 
his early life, its story, and in showing the 
making of the man, concerning whom Daniel 
Webster said, “It is safe to assert that our 
country owes it to Dr. Whitman and _ his 
associates that all the territory west of the 
Rocky mountains and as far south as the 
Columbia is not now owned by England.” 
And of whom Hubert Howe Bancroft, the 
historian, says, “The missionary, Dr. Whit- 
man, was no ordinary man. I do not know 
which to admire most in him, his coolness or 
His nerves were of steel, his 
patience was excelled only by his fearlessness. 
In the mighty calm of his nature he was a 
Ceesar for Christ.” 


his courage. 
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HE Pemberton family consisted of five 

members, and it will be just as well, 

as far as this story is concerned, that 
they be described here at the very beginning, 
so that the reader may better and more 
thoroughly comprehend the significance of 
the incidents which make up this narrative. 

First, as generally recognized head of the 
family, there was George W. Pemberton, 
bookkeeper in an insurance office, a man 
some forty-five years of age, whose greatest 
distinction in the world of business was that 
he was a good bookkeeper, and a man of very 
steady habits. It was the fact of his being a 
man of steady habits, perhaps, that had 
enabled him, at the age of forty-five, to 
become the owner of a little home in the 
suburbs of Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Pemberton may certainly be counted 
second on the list of the members of the 
Pemberton family, and, indeed, it might be 
said that at times it would almost be safe 
to consider her first. But we will pass that 
over lightly. She will not mind it, however, 
if I say that she was rather a strong-minded 
woman, especially when I add that she was 
one of the best of housekeepers. 

There were two children: Clara, the eldest, 
a girl of nineteen, who looked like her mother 
but was nowhere near so good a housekeeper, 
and whose head was filled with peculiar 
notions, one of which was that she would like 
to be an actress. Then Robert, a boy of 
twelve, areal boy. The fact that her daughter 
entertained the foolish notion of becoming 
an actress did not worry Mrs. Pemberton 
vreatly, because she felt herself perfectly able 








to cope with this 
situation at any 
time it threatened 
to get at all seri- 
ous, but she did 
worry considerably over the fact that the boys 
would persist in calling Robert “Bob.” She 
was certain that if this practice was continued 
long enough Robert would grow up to be a 
ruffian and a villain of some sort—she hardly 
knew what. 

The fifth member of the Pemberton family 
cannot rightly be classed as a member of the 
family at all. She Mrs. Pemberton’s 
sister, a maiden lady of thirty or thereabouts. 
Robert insisted that she was an old maid, 
but a more polite way of putting it would be 
that she was “a lady in waiting.” Robert 
also had a habit of telling people, outside of 
her hearing, and that of his mother, that 
Harriet “was bugs.” This was an impolite 
way of saying that she was something of a 
crank on the subject of microbes. Miss 
Tibbits, otherwise Harriet, had lived with the 
Pembertons for seven years, and during that 
period of time there had been at least four, 
and I am not certain but that it was five, 
rumors that Miss Harriet was going to be 
married. Out of the circumstances which 
occasioned these rumors nothing came except 
the rumors, and Miss Harriet remained single. 


was 


“She scares ’em all away with her con- 


founded talk about germs and_ infectious 
diseases and such things,” Mr. Pemberton 


would sometimes say to his wife. 
“Now, George,” Mrs. Pemberton would 
reply, “you mustn’t talk that way about 
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Harriet. I’m sure she’s worthy of any man, 
and it’s just because the right man hasn’t 
come around.” 

“Well, mebbe you’re right,” Mr. Pember- 
ton would then say. He felt all the while that 
it was he who was right, but he was not the sort 
of a man to get into an argument with his 
wife over such a matter as that. 

All winter long they talked about the vaca- 
tion they were going to have during the coming 
summer. Every summer since he had been 
in the employ of the insurance company, 
Mr. Pemberton had been given a week off, 
on full pay, but until this year they had never 
been in such a financial condition that they 
felt it safe to ask for any extension of the 
vacation, in order that they might go away 
from the city somewhere for a good long rest. 
Now, however, their little home was all paid 
for, and there was quite a nest egg in the bank, 
and it had been decided to go to the beach 
for one whole month. 

There really was no excuse needed for this 
vacation, it was coming to all of the members 
of the family, as the saying is, but Mrs. 
Pemberton seemed to think there was need 
for an excuse, so she based it upon the con- 
dition of Robert’s health. As a matter of 
cold, hard fact, Robert was about as healthy 
a boy as ever lived. His mother, however, 
had noticed for some time that he occasionally 
talked in his sleep, and even seemed to moan, 
and toss about, and kick off the bed clothes. 
Harriet told her that this was the result of a 
disease caused by a certain microbe, which 
singled out growing boys for its victims. Mr. 
Pemberton had his own ideas on the subject 
which were to the effect that the boy had a 
habit of eating too much supper just before 
going to bed. He did not promulgate this 
theory, though, because he did not wish to get 
into any argument over the matter. 

“It will do Robert so much good, I am sure,” 
Mrs. Pemberton used to say, in winding up 
the conversation regarding the vacation. 
Robert himself was rather proud of the fact 
that the vacation was to be taken principally 
on his account; though he never dared to 
say anything about this to the other boys, for 
fear they would laugh at him, and call him 
mama’s boy. 

“Yes, the air is pure and wholesome at the 
beach, being so close to the ocean that mi- 
crobes can’t live there,” Harriet would say, 
and that would settle it. 

Mr. Pemberton’s plan was to put in most 
of his time while at the beach fishing and 





boating, and for this reason, when it came 
time to begin actual plans for the vacation 
he took a half day off and journeyed down to 
San Pedro and engaged a furnished cottage, 
close to the water. San Pedro is not a fashion- 
able resort, but the fishing there is better than 
at any other place along the southern Cali- 
fornia coast. 

Then there was a month in which to plan 
for the vacation, and get ready in. 

“Are you sure it is the kind of a house we 
want ?”” Mrs. Pemberton asked, when he told 
her about his trip to San Pedro. 

“It seems to be just made for us,” he re- 
plied. “It isn’t very tony, of course, but it 
is brand new; just finished up this spring, 
and the furniture is good and _ substantial, 
and everything is clean and homelike.” 

“T’m so glad it’s new,” said Miss Harriet. 
“The plumbing will be all right; whereas, if 
it were an old house the pipes might be stopped 
up, and there is no place in the world where 
germs will gather so fast as in old pipes that 
are constantly getting stopped up.” 

Mrs. Pemberton agreed with her, and she 
was delighted, for Robert’s sake, if for no 
other reason, that it was a new house, and apt 
to be free from germs. 

During the first week in August the trunks 
were packed, and on the following Monday 
they moved down to San Pedro. This may 
be the first instance on record of where a wife 
was pleased with a house picked out by her 
husband, but if so I am proud of being the 
one to record the instance. Mrs. Pemberton 
was delighted, and so was Miss Harriet, and 
Clara and Robert could find no fault with it 
whatever. So they began what promised to 
be a most enjoyable vacation. Hammocks 
were stretched on a broad veranda that looked 
out upon the ocean, and the women folks 
lounged there, while Mr. Pemberton and 
Robert fished and rowed around the bay. 

Robert soon became acquainted with some 
other boys of his own age, and learned to row 
and swim, and he occasioned his mother some 
anxiety at first. But this wore off after a few 
days, when he showed up every day at meal- 
time, alive and well, instead of being brought 
home by strange men, a dripping and unpre- 
sentable corpse. 

So for an entire week there was nothing 
to mar the perfect enjoyment of the Pember- 
tons’ vacation. It seemed to be doing them 
all a world of good, and especially Harriet, 
who, when dressed in those clinging, airy, 
white dresses that ladies wear at the beach, 
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and forgetful, for the time, | ai 
of germs and other fearful 
things, seemed to have 
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Ree Mr. Pemberton accepted 
this as the correct solution 
of the matter. 





vrown several years younger, 
and actually handsome— 
with more natural color in 
her cheeks and more life in 
her actions. But all this 
was changed in one fateful 
minute. The joy of the 
vacation was turned to 
sorrow, as in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Mr. Pemberton and 
Robert were out on the bay 
in the boat one day, and 
the ladies had been for an 
hour strolling along the 
beach. They returned to 
the cottage after the stroll, 
and the minute they opened the front door 
and entered the room Harriet threw her nose 
high in the air and said: “Oh, my!” 

“What is it, dear?” asked Mrs. Pemberton. 

replied Harriet, her 
“There is something 


MR. 


“T smell something,” 
nose still in the air. 
wrong with the plumbing in this house.” 

‘*“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Pemberton. “You 
know that there is always a slight odor about 
a house that has been closed up, when you 
first go in out of the fresh air. We'll just 
leave this door open and I'll go and open the 
back door, too, and let the air circulate through 
for a little while.” 

Harriet made no objection to this procedure, 
and after the back door had been opened, and 
the air had circulated through, she was willing 
to admit that she might have been mistaken, 
though she maintained that she certainly 
thought she had detected a bad odor, and 
that it was suspiciously like defective plumb- 
ing, and—germs. 

Nothing more was thought of the matter, 
and the ladies started to get supper. Presently 
Mr. Pemberton and Robert returned from 
their ride. 

“Whew! what are you folks cooking?” 


exclaimed Mr. Pemberton, the minute he 
came inside the door. 
“We're boiling some cabbage, dear,” 


replied Mrs. Pemberton. “You know there 
always is a slight odor to boiling cabbage, 
and this house is so small, and it is arranged so 
that the smell will get into all the rooms. 
Coming in from the fresh air you are apt to 
notice it more, too.”” The face of Miss Har- 
riet was grave. 
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“IT wouldn’t have cab- 
bage any more, while we 
are down here,” he said to 
his wife that evening. 
“Seems to me I can smell 
it yet.” 

*‘No, we won’t have it 
any more,’’ said Mrs. Pem- 
berton. “I didn’t think 
about this house being so 
small and open like, when 
I cooked them to-day.” 

Thus the matter might 

have been dismissed, and 
cabbage would always have 
rested under this stigma if it 
hadn’t been that there was 
still an odor about the place when the family 
arose and gathered in the morning. 
« “My goodness!” exclaimed Miss Harriet, 
as she came down the stairs into the living 
room. ‘There certainly is something the 
matter with the plumbing in this house.” 

“Well, that’s just what I thought when I 
“ame down,” said Mrs. Pemberton. “But 
I wasn’t so sure, and I thought I would wait 
and see what the rest of you said.” 

“Why, it’s just awful; something has got 
to be done. The place is full of germs, 
right now. ‘They are typhoid fever germs, 
too: I am almost certain.” 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Pem- 
berton. ‘How could they get into a new 
house like this ?” 

“It does seem strange,” said Harriet, “but 
I am sure that I cannot be mistaken.” 

Mr. Pemberton and Robert were out on 
the porch enjoying the fresh morning air and 
planning for the day’s sport. The ladies 
went out onto the porch and laid the trouble 
before Mr. Pemberton. ‘“‘Seems as if I did 
detect a slight odor when I came down,” 
he said. 

“We'll have to have a plumber come, that’s 
all,” said Mrs. Pemberton decisively. 

“Great Cesar!” he exclaimed, “‘a plumber! 
Do you realize what that m rans? A plumber 
at the beach would charge us a whole week’s 
salary just to come out here and look at the 
oustide of the house.” 

“Well, I’m just not 
Robert getting sick down here, no matter 
what it costs,” said Mrs. Pemberton, straight- 
ening up. 


going to have 
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“T’ll take a look around myself,” said Mr. 
Pemberton, but he said it in a rather subdued 
tone. “Are you quite sure you haven't let 
something get into the drain pipe under the 
sink, and stop it up f” he asked with a great 
deal of hesitation and some trepidation. 

“It’s barely possible,” said Mrs. Pemberton, 
much to his surprise, for he had expected her 
to resent the implication at once. 

“We'll investigate,” he said bravely. 

The cover over the drain pipe was lifted 
off by Mr. Pemberton, and with his nose to 
the aperture he took a long sniff. “Whew!” 
he cried, “that’s where it is.” 

Mrs. Pemberton was not in the habit of 
doubting her husband, but in this instance 
she was not convinced of the truth of his 
statement until she had taken a sniff herself. 
“Tt’s there,”’ she said. 

Harriet then went upstairs and procured a 
fine silk handkerchief, which she folded and 
held over her mouth and nose while she, too, 
took a sniff. “Yes, you’re right,” she said. 
“Heavens! it must be just full of germs.” 

Now that it was settled that the drain pipe 
filled with germs, the them 
became greatly more appreciable to all three. 
They stood for some seconds and gazed at 
each other in speechless luiror. Mrs. Pem- 
berton first broke the silence. ‘“‘We must not 
let the children here,” 
“Robert is not strong, anyhow, you know, 


was odor of 


come in she said. 
and he would be sure to get them.” 

“We'll all get them; probably we have got 
them now,” said Harriet. 


“T’m going to get a monkey wrench, and 
I’m going to clean that pipe out,” said Mr. 


Pemberton decisively. 

The two ladies were at first inclined to pro- 
test, and then it seemed as if both were touched 
at once by the great bravery suddenly dis- 
played by Mr. Pemberton, and their admira- 
tion for it overcame everything else. “‘Aren’t 
you afraid you will get them?” asked Mrs. 
Pemberton. 

“Can't help it if I do,” replied he. 
thing’s got to be done.” 


“Some- 


Mr. Pemberton went in search of tools to 
work with; he was gone some time, but he 
finally returned, bearing a monkey wrench, a 
cold chisel and a screw driver, which he had 
borrowed from a boatbuilder down on the bay. 
He now removed his coat and vest and his 
collar, and went at it. 

Taking apart a drain pipe under a sink is an 
sasy job for a man who knows just how to go 
at it. Mr. Pemberton, unfortunately, was not 
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well informed as to the manner of going at a 
thing like that, and neither was he very 
ingenious about such things. Lying flat on 
his back, with his head underneath the sink. 
he succeeded in loosening the nut on the under- 
side of the crook in the pipe, and continued to 
turn it. “I’m getting it,” he said, encourag- 
ingly, to the ladies. A second later he got it. 
The nut came off, and allowed about a tea- 
cupful of dirty water to spill over his face and 
neck and shirt bosom. 

Mr. Pemberton was almost helpless, lying 
on the flat of his back, as he was, and wedged 
in beneath the sink. He sputtered and choked 
and tried to roll over, but couldn’t do so on 
account of the narrowness of the space. So 
he came out from the place like a crawfish, 
and then rolled over, and scrambled to his 
feet. As he did so he thoughtlessly dropped 
the monkey wrench, and it fell, striking squarely 
on one of his toes. 

I am not permitted, through a natural 
tendency to tell the truth always, to say that 
the ladies rushed to his rescue with looks of 
horror on their faces and words of encourage- 
ment on their lips. ‘They didn’t do anything 
of the sort—they stood still and laughed. 
They said afterwards that they couldn’t help 
it, but Mr. Pemberton has always thought that 
with a proper effort they might have restrained 
their mirth. He, himself, displayed no mirth 
whatever. 

Presently the seriousness of the situation 
again began to appeal to the ladies. “My 
gracious!” exclaimed Harriet, “he'll be full 
of microbes.” 

“He'll have to take a bath at once,” said 
Mrs. Pemberton. 

Mr. Pemberton sat on a chair and nursed 
his toe for a few minutes, and then disappeared 
into the bathroom. When he emerged again 
he was cleaner, but he was not any more cheer- 
ful. “I guess I got it out,” he said. The ladies 
wanted to laugh again, but did not dare to. 

He screwed the nut back into its place, and 
then stood off and_ surveyed the sink. 
Presently he went over and sniffed above the 
aperture again. Without a word he gathered 
up the borrowed tools and went out. 

When he returned he was met with the re- 
mark that the smell was still in evidence. 

“Of course it is,” he said. “It didn’t come 
from the sink, anyway.” 

But it came from somewhere, and it seemed 
to come stronger now than ever before, and 
it was more apparent near the sink than 
anywhere else. 
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There’s only one thing to do, and that is 
to move right out of this house,” said Mrs. 
Pemberton, and there was a touch of sadness 
in her tone. 

“Never,” said Mr. Pemberton. ‘“‘We’re 
going to stay here until this vacation is over.” 

Mr. Pemberton had never before addressed 
a remark to his wife in quite so positive a 
manner, but it must be remembered that he 
had cause for being almost desperate now, 
and his toe was paining him greatly. 

“Tt can’t be anything but typhoid fever 
germs,” said Harriet, and she took the occasion 
to deliver a long dissertation on germs, the 
same that had delivered to the same 
listeners many times before. 

“When Robert comes back I will have him 
crawl under the house; it is possible some 
small animal has gone under there and died,” 
Mr. Pemberton, as though suddenly 


she 


said 
inspired. 

“OQ George! How can you think of such 
a thing? You know Robert is not at all well, 
and to think of sending him under there when 
the whole place might be full of germs! 
Robert shall not go under this house!” Mrs. 
Pemberton folded her arms and looked straight 
at her husband. 

“Then I will go under the house myself,” 
said Mr. Pemberton decisively. 

The opening was very small for a man of 
his girth, but Mr. Pemberton succeeded in 
squeezing himself through it, and then he 
crawled around on his hands and_ knees, 
occasionally bumping his head against a joist, 
until he finally got something in his left eye. 
From the feeling Mr. Pemberton imagined 
it might be a brick, but of course it wasn’t; a 
brick wouldn’t be floating around in the 
air under a house, waiting to get into some- 
body’s eye. 

Mr. Pemberton didn’t sey anything when 
he at last emerged from the opening, and it 
appeared that it was not his intention to make 
any remarks. So Mrs. Pemberton took it 
upon herself to ask him if he had discovered 
anything. 

“No,” he said. It was apparent from the 
curtness of the reply that he was not in the 
best of humor. 

“Well, there’s one more place I can think 
of,” said Mrs. Pemberton, not giving much 
consideration to Mr. Pemberton’s frame of 
mind, it would seem. “Whatever it is, it 
must be under those back steps.” 

Having now reached that stage of desper- 
ation where he was willing to tackle almost any 
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sort of a proposition, Mr. Pemberton made his 
way to the boathouse once more and procured 
a hammer, and then, after a great deal of 
violent exertion, he succeeded in removing 
a portion of the small stairway leading from 
the yard in the rear up to the kitchen door. 
There was nothing under there, however, 
that could possibly produce anything in the 
nature of a bad odor. 

Mr. Pemberton was not talking at all, but 
he was thinking a great deal as he went 
abead with the job of replacing the back steps. 
He would have given a good sum of money 
to have known at that minute just what sort 
of a hoodoo it was that was threatening to 
spoil his whole vacation. 

“The only thing to do is to have a doctor 
come,” was the next proposition put to him. 
It was Harriet who made it. 

Mr. Pemberton was silent. “I think we 
had better have a doctor,” said Mrs. Pember- 
ton. She wanted to lend her support to 
Harriet in this trying moment. 

“All right,” he said, “we'll have the doctor, 
and then, if you can think of anybody else we 
ought to have, why, we'll have that person, too.” 
It was evident that Mr. Pemberton had just 
about given up all hope. 

Without another word he went out. When 
Mr. Pemberton returned to the cottage a 
doctor accompanied him. He had said simply 
that his services were needed, and not know- 
ing what the case might be, the doctor had 
brought along two small satchels, one filled 
with surgical instruments and the other with 
medicines. 

As Harriet had been the one to suggest 
getting the doctor, it was but natural that she 
should be the one to explain the nature of the 
case to him, and she proceeded to do that. 
Whether he mistrusted that he had struck a 
family of crazy folks or not, I do not know, 
but it is quite probable that some such thought 
came into his mind, and that he decided to 
humor them, for he walked about the house, 
sniffing the atmosphere occasionally, and when 
he came to the kitchen he detected the unusual 
odor at once. No one could fail now to detect 
that odor. ‘‘Yes, it’s here,” he said, “I can 
smell it very plainly.” 

“T should think you 
Pemberton. 

“Do you think it is the odor of typhoid 
fever germs, Doctor ?” Harriet asked him. 

“Well, it might be,” be replied cautiously. 
“But, of course, it is difficult for me to say, 
offhand.” 


could,” said Mr. 
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“What would you advise us to do ?” 
asked Mrs. Pemberton, who doubtless 
was the most practical member of 
the family. 
“T would to 
make a careful search of the 


advise you 
premises, in order to locate 
the source of the odor,” said 
the doctor. 

Mr. Pemberton let 
contemptuous snicker at this 


out a 


minute, but catching the eye of Mrs. 
Pemberton, he was Sorry for it the 
next instant, and to account for it, 
he pretended that he had wanted to 
The doctor then said that 
he would call again in the morning 


sneeze. 


and took his departure. 

All the balance of that day, and during the 
night, the odor seemed to increase in intensity, 
and on the following morning it was extremely 
pronounced. But there was nothing to do 
but bear it and await the coming of the doctor. 
He arrived promptly at 9 o'clock. 

“Still troubled with the bad odor ?” he asked 
cheerily, as he entered. 

“Worse than ever before, doctor,” replied 
Mrs. Pemberton. 

“Well, well,” said the doctor, and he looked 
around in sort of a hopeless way. “I don’t 
see that my services 

Just at this instant Robert rushed into the 
room and interrupted him. “Say, ma, have 
you seen anything of those two big clams I 
brought home the other day? I want to show 


them to the boys. ‘They’re bigger than those 


“WHEW!” 









DESERT 


that Johnny Burkefound. I got ’em 
down under the railroad bridge.” 

“Why, Robert, you mustn’t rush 
in this way and interrupt us,” said 
Mrs. Pemberton, adding, “Where 
did you put them a 

“T guess I put them on the shelf, 
under the sink,” said Robert. 

“Well, you go and see if you can 
find them.” 

In about a minute Robert re- 
turned. He held in each hand an 
enormous clam, and he held them 


at arm’s length. “Whew!” he 
said, “I guess they’re spoiled.” 


saip rouert ‘They were dead; they had been so 
for some time. They were distrib- 
uting an odor that could almost be seen with 
the naked eye: 

The rest of the vacation was one of the 
most enjoyable periods in the history of the 
Pemberton family. Mr. Pemberton used to 
wonder, sometimes, if that doctor imagined 
that he was going to be paid three dollars a 
visit, just for coming around to talk with 
Harriet, and to take her out walking, but the 
doctor never put in a bill for even the first 
And for months afterward, when- 
ever anyone said anything about clams to 
Robert he would say: “Well, if it hadn’t been 
for me and those clams, Aunt Harriet never 
would have seen that doctor she’s going to 
marry!” 

For the most dangerous of all germs had 
appeared in the little brand-new cottage by 
the beach. 


two visits. 


THE DESERT 


By H. A. Aprian 


There is a land that God they say forgot, 


Or else in anger turned His face away; 


A land of gaunt, gray hills and restless sands, 


A land where Death holds grim and ancient sway. 


But in a cranny of the wasting rocks, 


Where sun and stars might shine for one brief hour, 


I found one day a tiny purple flower; 


And then I knew that God had not forgot. 
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¥T IS easy to find articles on fly-fishing 

which make it appear as xn ideal poetical 

pastime. The real thing is different, and 
it does not begin to appear pcetical until the 
middle of the winter following. These notes 
were written late last summer on the ‘Truckee 
river. They should come close to the real 


thing. 


Two evenings of bad luck had almost put 
me out of humor with trout fishing. On the 
first of these evenings I had landed only six 
fish at the old Coffee camp and down through 
the Bowlder holes. It had been a disap- 
pointing evening all through; the trout sulked 
on the bottom and could hardly be persuaded 
to rise, the wading was cold, and after fishing 
for the last few evenings in good company the 
sport was lonesome. At dusk, nearly dark, 
[ was fishing the south side of the backwater 
pool; as the flies came out for a cist a big 
one rose in a blur of foam in the midst of the 
rifle and began a brisk fight of short, sharp 


runs which often took him into the dangerous 
neighborhood of the snags on the south bank. 
Then in the midst of it all a slack line and a 
barbless hook. Perhaps it snapped on that 
first strike, perhaps I had been playing him 
all the time on a barbless hook. At any rate, 
I missed some good strikes near the north 
bank before finding out what was the matter. 

Near the north bank, by the bowlder where 
I once got a two and one-half pound native 
cutthroat, I hooked something in the gloom 
of the dusky willows that seemed a snag until 
a floundering splash with a dull gleam of pur- 
ple in it told me that another big one was on. 
He made a slow, awkward fight for a few 
minutes and escaped when almost at my feet 
and still ready for any number of awkward runs. 
I went home shivering and downhearted. 

The second evening was too much of the 
same kind to suit me. True, below the Verdi 
bridge I got some little ones, and other small 
ones still farther down, ten in all; but there 
was not a pound fish among them and I lost 
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LEAN AND SWIF1 


A YOUNG CUTTHROAT 


the best fish which I have hooked in a long 
time by what seems much like sheer careless- 
Below Verdi, before you reach the 
Mogul siding, much of the river is taken out 


ness. 


by the power company’s flume and the stream 
is small, easily waded at any point almost; 
pools and little riffles and then larger pools 
make up the stream. ‘There are some large 
trout left in these pools. I struck my large 
one in a riffle and lost him in the pool. He 
went always down stream in the long, power- 
ful rushes which make the reel shriek. The 
coils grew smaller every second and I was a 
bit slow in following him. It was too late; 
he got all the hundred and fifty feet of line and 
stopped even then on the spring of the rod. 
I caught up a few coils again, but his next 
rush got the line all out to the reel and jerked 
the rod down in spite of me. The straight 
pull broke the hook and it was all off. 

One went up the 
stream again to the old marble works near 
Verdi, just east of the state line, where we 
pitched camp at the foot of two great pines 
on the river bank, an ideal spot, grass and 
willows along the stream on a little flat not 
There 
was plenty of wood and water at hand with 
ample feed for the horses on the hill above the 
The late afternoon was a little bit 
cloudy and the fishing was good. Just north 
of the camp there is a pool where the water 


afternoon three of us 


more than large enough for the beds. 


camp. 


runs green and still beneath the overhanging 
willows. Everything about the pool suggests 
big fish. The first few cast 
of March Brown twelves on 
a gossamer leader yielded 
good strikes on a submerged 
fly. Still, of the first six 
fish hooked, I lost four, in- 
cluding three of a pound or 
more; not extra good luck! 
Before the evening was over 
I got twelve, all good ones, 
one weighing a pound and 
one a pound and one-half. 
These with nine 
which the other fellows got 


others 


FOR 


AS A GREYHOUND 


TYPICAL RAINBOW, A BULLDOG IN OUTLINE 





RAINBOWS 


made twenty-one, and we 
ate them in one sitting be- 
side the campfire in the 
shadow of the twin pines. 
In the morning we were 
up at dawn and the other 
fellows were soon after them 
again. I did not go out; 
the morning was too cold 
and windy to suit me. In all probability I was 
wrong; but I got two hours or more of extra 
sleep by staying in camp and snoozing in the 
tent. ‘The boys returned and told a sorrowful 
tale of fish which could not be tempted to bite 
at anything in the way of worms or other 
baits; but they told also of having seen several 
This fired 
me with enthusiasm, and I was soon in the 
pool back of the camp all wrapped up in 
and cold below. I 
missed the first few rises, to my great disgust, 


rises on quiet stretches of water. 


sweaters, warm above 
then struck a good one by submerging a 
mayfly in rough water and dragging it out 
with little jerks. This was a game fish of 
about 2 pound weight. Down stream, back 
of bowlders and black 
water in deep pools, I got an occasional fish 
of good size, nine or ten inches, and I came to 


over. stretches of 


a pool which seemed so suggestive of good 
trout that in thinking the matter over I knew 
what made me tingle with excitement as soon 
as I saw the look of the water and the way it 
swirled around the bowlders. 

Conditions were simply just right. The 
hole was deep enough, the day sufficiently 
cloudy; there was a bit of a breeze, and the 
surface of the pool was not glassy but full of 
currents. A few mayflies were hovering over 
the water. Suddenly a fine gleaming rainbow 
trout shot out near the granite bowlder in the 
middle of the pool, settled down again and 
left me all on fire with expectancy. My cast 
was rewarded by a fine rise from a fish a trifle 
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SOME TRUCKEE RAINBOWS 


smaller, about a pound and one-quarter, who 
took the No. 12 mayfly on the tail and raced 
across the pool to where a half-pounder could 


get the dropper. I landed both by beaching 
tl J 3 . a la el . bs: 
lem on a shelving bank. This was about 


the finest incident of the day; but for several 
hours I whipped good water of all kinds, 
rifles where one should strike a dozen small 
ones at least, pools which suggested great trout 
in the depths, long, deep reaches against pine 
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THREE BIG 


clad banks where trout above the half-pound 
size were common. It was the keenest kind 
of sport. I do not think that I fished over 
three hours; but between the marble works and 
the mill I got fifty of the chunkiest, fattest 
McCloud river rainbows that I have ever seen. 
They were in the best of condition, ready to 
snap at the fly, and make a fight of long runs 
and splendid leaps. I fished 
current all the afternoon, wading in mid- 
stream, and working slowly down. In spite of 
the most careful wading I got ducked more or 
less three times and finally quit in a drizzling 
rain, wet to my neck. 

My arm fairly ached with the weight of 
fish. It seemed as if the shoulder strap would 
cut my shoulder in two. I think that the 
trout averaged not far froma half-pound apiece 
and that I had taken fully twenty pounds of 
them in the three hours or so in which I fished. 
Twice in the afternoon I had landed a good 
double and there had been many pleasant 
incidents, such as raising nice trout from the 
stillest and glassiest of water by sheer good 


across. the 








FELLOWS IN ONE AFTERNOON 


work; on one riffle I hooked a pound fish as 
he leaped a foot above the surface to take the 
fly; this one I lost and orfe other good one, but 
for the most part I got every fish which I 
hooked. Among them were two good for a 
pound and one-quarter, one pound fish and 
several three-quarter and half-pounders. On 
the whole the average was unusually high. 
The cloudy afternoon, warm and a little 
breezy, the water just the least bit hazy, were 
ideal conditions for such sport. I expect 
none better soon. ‘There have been days when 
I have taken greater trout; but there has been 
no day in my fly-fishing for 
when I have taken so many or so good an 
average. 

A hot supper and a good campfire were 
waiting for me at the camp and we drove down 
in a drizzle, of rain wrapped up in blankets 
and ready to do like the contented cannibal 
king in the story who “came along the road 
drumming on the pit of his stomach and sing- 
ing: ‘Pum! Pum! ‘Tum tee tee!’ Mighty 
comfortable.” 


rainbows 
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THE UNTIDY HOUSEKEEPER 


By AuBerta BaNncrorr 


The dust lies thick on her stairways; 
The leaves drift onto her floors; 
The cobwebs drop from her ceilings 

And swing at her high-hung doors. 


Her carpets are frayed at the edges; 
Her curtains are tumbled and torn; 

Her chairs and her couches and covers 
Are faded and fingered and worn. 


She never is seen at her mending, 
Or polishing casement and pane; 

You seek for her scrubbing her doorstep, 
And your seeking is ever in vain. 


But her house is always open— 
And grant that you find the door 
And stand in her vaulted hallway 
And walk on her leaf-strewn floor. 


I’ faith, but the dust is golden 
That floats in her wayward rooms, 
And the leaves are mad with color 
And sweet with wild perfumes. 


Her carpets hold wonder patterns; 
Her curtains hold rainbow hues; 

Hler chairs and her couches and covers 
Are washed in the starlit dews. 


You can hear her laugh on the stairway; 
You can hear her song in the halls; 

You can see—if the gods are with you— 
Her shadow a-skimming the walls. 


Then after her, over the stairway 
Where her carpet pattern blooms, 

And follow Dame Nature, the housewife, 

Through her house of many rooms. 
































































A LUXURIOUS SLUMBER PORCH IN THE SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA, FOOTHILLS 


OPEN-AIR SLEEPING 


I. On THE Porcu 


II. In a Bac 


T is declared by all physicians that, as a 
nerve tissue builder 
for the lungs, the great benefit derived 


sedative and as a 
from sleeping out of doors cannot be over- 
While most people hesitate at 
making the new moye, either through fear 
or because of the inconvenience attending it, 


estimated. 


as soon as they do pass their nights in the 
open air and begin to feel its potent effect, 
just as surely do they display an enthusiasm 
amounting almost to exhilaration, and in no 
way can they willingly be won back to the 
old form of rest. 

A widely known physician recently expressed 
himself upon the subject to the writer with 
great earnestness: 

“Sleeping in the open air is a most com- 
fad. It strange, but 
people have a mortal dread of two things 
fresh air and soap and water 


mendable does seem 
and our knowl- 
edge of hygiene has taught us that these mean 
health, longevity. Houses cause consumption, 
yet no trust has cornered fresh air; it can be 
had for less than the asking. Dr. Tanner 
lived forty days without food, and it has been 
proved that people have lived seven days 
without water on deserts and in shipwrecks, 
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but no one can live five minutes without air. 
When we camp in tents in the woods, we know 
that within six weeks we have gained in color, 
appetite, energy. The plan of out-of-door 
sleeping is sound—wonderfully so.” 

A throat specialist said: “It is especially 
good for people liable to colds, for colds are 
infectious, and is one of the greatest strength- 
eners for weak throats known. I have often 
ordered children with weak throats to sleep 
out, and the results have been most gratifying. 
They take to it with amusing zest—probably 
because the novelty of it appeals to them, 
and because they are not fear-ridden like most 
of their Not until grown people 
realize that colds cannot be contracted in the 
open air do they lose their horror of it. In 
the New York hospitals many diseases of 
children are now treated in the open air with 
surprising success. I would say that a person 
liable to neuralgia should be protected from 
the wind, and one liable to rheumatism should 
be protected from dew by some overhead 


elders. 


covering.” 

As a result of having slept winter and 
summer upon a north porch in the foothills 
of Santa Clara valley, California, the writer 





































is able to give a few practical hints that will 
prove of value to the novice. 

For the beginner the prime requisite is 
comfort—that is all-important. ‘There is no 
short cut to it. Don’t unearth an ante-bellum 
lounge from the attic, nor make your pioneer 
attempt in a hammock. Under these con- 
ditions open-air sleeping will be ruthlessly 
shorn of its halo, and before morning you will 
retreat to your comfortable house quarters, 
wondering what there is about the new fad 
to be enthusiastic over. Much discourage- 
ment arises from fhe fact that people do not 
make themselves comfortable at the start. 

Have the spirit of happy determination, 
and, perhaps, at the sacrifice of something 
else, willingly invest a few dollars in the 
venture that will repay you tenfold. The 
universe, everywhere, observes a fine law of 
balance, and we rarely get something of great 
value for nothing. ‘Therefore, if conditions 
make it possible, be business-like and use a 
little capital. 

Select or have constructed a small porch, 
well screened with wire and wainscoted about 
two and a half feet high. In most localities 
a north porch is far preferable to any other; 
itis ideal. At evening the day breeze generally 
shifts from north to south, leaving this the 


protected side of the house. A north porch 


can be used the year round, and in heavy 
storms can be made habitable by tacking up 
a few strips of burlap. 


Any other exposure 
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is at the mercy of the elements and most 
impracticable in high winds with rain. An- 
other feature in favor of a north porch is that 
the moon will not prove the nuisance here 
that it will on the other sides of the house. 
While foundation for the old- 
fashioned belief that its rays upon a slumberer 


there is no 


are poisonous, nevertheless, many light sleep- 
ers are disturbed by it. 

If the regulation not available, 
secure a broad, woven-wire cot fitted with 
casters, and either a hair or a good floss 
mattress. As a rule, no more blankets are 
needed than in the house. People sleeping 
out grow to require surprisingly little bedding, 
blood gradually thickens. Protect 
the head with a nightcap, or, if this makes 
you fussy, with a quilt thrown over the backs of 
But better than anything else 
is a canopy made of dark heavy material 
secured to a large hoop which is suspended 
By throwing the 
front of this canopy back, protection and 
pure air are secured toegther. In summer, 
when day breaks between three and four 
o'clock, the canopy can be partially drawn, 
and an extra nap enjoyed, which would be 
impossible for many after sunrise. 

It is only right to admit that light sleepers 
experience countless ups and downs at first, 
but as soon as open-air sleeping becomes a 
habit with them, its success is assured—not 
until then. It may take a month, it often 


bed is 


as the 


two chairs. 


by a cord from the ceiling. 
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takes several, but a sincere perseverance 
will, in the end, make all the trouble and 
discouragements worth while. Only the per- 
son who has succeeded knows how glorious 
it is to lie and look at other worlds and finally 
fall asleep, thinking of nebulae and constel- 
lations instead of petty earthly woes. In the 
morning there will be none of the old pre- 
liminary yawning and_ stretching—one_ will 
wake without a worry, alert and bright-eyed, 
ready for the day. 

By advising suitable sleeping porches when 
drawing up plans, architects, as well as doc- 
tors, can do much toward furthering this new 
cause, particularly if it is to be a country home 
in a fine climate. The question of climate is 
often debatable, yet with proper precautions 
against dampness, no climate that is reason- 
ably good should be feared. The hardened 
enthusiast stops at none. People, especially 
the aged, who need all the oxygen possible, 
will be benefited if the summer months only 
can be passed out of doors. 

As a wonderful health restorer for those who 
are sick or ailing, the value of outdoor sleep- 
ing in California cannot be too highly praised, 
because many people who have practiced 
sleeping out the year round in California 
have been permanently cured of diseases 
ordinarily regarded as fatal, among them 
salubrious climate offers 
The rain- 
less summers and freedom from mosquitoes 


consumption. — Its 
wide possibilities for sleeping out. 





OPEN-AIR SLEEPING 


give this form of rest a very special charm and 
value, while outdoor sleeping in many climates 
invites damp bedclothes from the rains, 
unless care is taken to keep the bedding dry. 
But porch sleeping, although excellent, by no 
means covers the ground, nor anything like 
the best of the ground. 

The true way to enjoy a California summer, 
and to get well of almost anything that one 
may have, is to tramp over the mountains in 
the freest possible way. The 
woods and streams will do more toward rout- 
ing pampered ills than all the manufactured 
health restorers that a city has to offer. In 
California, often, small parties of three or 


wildness of 


four, composed of women as well as men, 
shoulder blankets, tin cup, frying-pan and a 
haversack, and start out to find a trail. All 
the hampering accessories of civilization are 
left behind. Wise campers on the trail never 
look for pleasant spots in which to rest at 
night; they simply scoop out with the shoe 
hollow places for the hips and shoulders 
and go to sleep—the seasoned outer having 
a sort of superstition that the good old ground 
itself has potencies that work for health, 
and that to sleep on the ground is better than 
any other way, providing it is free from all 
dampness. People who have gone back to 
first the lap of Mother 

are surprised to find how warm it is. 


these principles 
Nature 
Very light eiderdown sleeping bags are made 
that are perfect for those luxuriously inclined, 




















FOR MANY SOME SLIGHT PROTECTION FOR THE HEAD SEEMS BEST 
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and aluminum cooking utensils that weigh 
little. Experience trains roughing 
parties in the matter of provisions, and they 
select articles which are light. The great 
trouble with the amateur is that he invariably 
weighs his back with things that he might 
do without, and tries to make distances. 
One abundantly experienced carries only a 
reasonable load, which in itself is beneficial, 
and never tries to make distances; he is con- 
tent to loaf. 

Many outdoor sleepers find that sleeping 
under natural leafage is as fine as any pro- 
tection against dew—if one minds dew. 
Earnest health seekers with no fear of night 
air do not, and often wake in the morning 
to find the hair and outer bed covering wet, 
with no harm resulting. Dry winds need not 
be avoided either; they work no_ injury. 
Frequently, in the Santa Cruz mountains, 
these delicious winds drive under the top 
covering of a bed and inflate it into a mar- 
velous balloon to the great joy of the occupant, 
but no wind is harmful that does not bring 
rain or blow the bed away. 

In any form of open-air sleeping, the bedding 
should be kept perfectly dry and thoroughly 
sunned. Even in summer, it should be taken 
apart and fully exposed to sunshine all day. 
That proces, completely oxidizes any impuri- 
ties that may collect, drives out all dampness, 
and serves really as one of the most important 
elements of delicious sleep. In winter, if there 
are stretches of cloudy days, the bedding 
should be taken into the house during the day, 
and the bed should not be made up until 
bedtime. 

Pure air bathing the lungs eight or nine 
hours each night cannot fail to work wonders 
upon either real or fancied ills. It exter- 
minates a crusty temper and irritable nerves; 
it develops the appetite; it cures insomnia; 
it repairs the respiratory organs; it creates a 
wealth of cheerfulness, and so a better view 
of life; and because of these very excellent 
reasons, it has its ardent, faithful followers. 

SLIZABETH FARWELL. 
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IN A BAG 


soon 


T IS nearing the end of spring and you 
are downtown doing a little important 
shopping, when you accidentally meet a 

young man of your acquaintance who asks: 
“Are you going camping this summer f” 
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You answer in the affirmative and, trying 
to conceal your childish but pleasurable 
excitement, admit that you have just chosen a 
large pair of high-topped hobnailed boots 
and that you are torturing yourself unmerci- 
fully with doubts of their general size, shape 
and fitness. ‘The young man, however proper 
he may be, confidently assures you that they 
will be all right if you wear two pair of stock- 
ings and you unblushingly confess that you 
always wear one pair of socks and one of 
stockings when you are on walking trips. 
This subject leads to others and you finally 
go with him to discuss things over an ice 
cream soda, for you feel that you will burst if 
you don’t unburden your mind of some of 
the questions, doubts and theories that a 
prospective camping trip induces in your 
fertile brain. 

During the conversation the topic of sleep- 
ing bags is introduced and over this exciting 
and all important point you linger, willing 
to obtain all the information possible on so 
subject. If you have been 
‘amping before the very mention of a sleeping 
bag calls up pictures so fascinating and beau- 
tiful that to hold them before your mind’s 
eye wakes a longing that thrills you through 
and through. You see flower-starred mead- 
ows .skirted with dark trees, growing darker 
as the sunset glow fades out of the sky and the 
little new moon swings low over the snow- 
covered crests of the mountains; you see 
thick pine forests, ghostly in the moonlight 
and weirdly lit up with the red glow of a 
campfire; you see gleaming snowfields, rocky 
passes, giant redwoods, silvery waterfalls, 
roaring torrents, fairy brooks, all the wonders 
of the vast Sierra, and immediately you feel 
that any time will be too long before you get 
back to them. 


absorbing a 


If you never have been camping you view 
the idea of sleeping on the ground with 
horror, and your friends fail to persuade you 
that even a sleeping bag will mitigate the 
discomforts of such a situation. You don’t 
appreciate it until you have actually tried it 
and even then you have to learn quite a little 
before you become a complete convert to 
the simple life. 

The sleeping bag found by seasoned campers 
to*be most effective is an oblong canvas bag 
with a flap at the top and a short slit in the 
side that comes uppermost when it is laid on 
the ground. In this bag is sewed or pinned a 
down comforter, also made into a sack and 
covered with cheesecloth or some other light 
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texture to keep it clean. ‘There you have your 
sleeping bag but the next thing is, what to 
do with it. However comfortable it may be, 
it can instrument of torture if 
placed in a bad location or on uneven ground. 
For instance, two romantic ladies once started 
out together on their very first camping trip. 
They appreciated scenery and always made 
camp and planted their sleeping bags where 
they could get the most of it. They got it, 
but the worst of it was that they got it all 
night instead of the comfort and rest that 
they required and after a few experiences 
with sharp rocks, freezing wind and unpleasant 
slopes, they learned to pick out nice little 
level spots among the bushes where all they 
could see was the branches of trees outlined 
against the wonderful skiesoverhead. Scenery 
is a good thing in the daytime but when you 
lie down at night all you need is a glimpse 
of the little stars that wink at you quietly. 

‘There are some very hilly camps that can’t 
be avoided and in these you may find that 
your sleeping bag and incidentally yourself 
have moved quite a little during the night. 
Then occasionally you will find a rocky camp 
and thereupon your experiences will be 
varied. You get into your warm bag and 
compose yourself to sleep when you feel 
something that seems like an iron spike 
sticking into one of your shoulders. With 
difficulty you sit up, reach underneath the 
bag and disgorge a small rock which is out 
of all proportion to the feeling it caused, 
then you settle down again only to repeat the 
same performance. It’s lots of fun—for 
your neighbors—for you are apt to say things 
that are pithy and to the point. 

Pajamas are the only things that make a 
sleeping bag possible, for you find any other 
form of nightwear rolled up about your ears 
by the time that you have wormed your way 
into the down comforter. Besides you want 
to get in and out easily, for the mules may 
walk over you in the night, you may be unneces- 
sarily alarmed by an imaginary bear or it 
may be your night to replenish the fire at 
intervals. ‘There are times, however, when 
conditions for sleeping are ideal. The night 
is balmy, the camping ground level, you have 
dug the necessary hole for your hips and 
one not so deep for your shoulders and you 
have settled down with the flap of the sleeping 
bag over your head, leaving just a slit open for 
the life-giving air to get to your lips. You revel 
in a luxury of rest and relaxation for awhile 
and then your eyes close and you have a sleep 
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that is something to be remembered, a sleep 
that is so refreshing, renewing and strength- 
ening that it can never be reproduced on the 
most luxurious mattress in the most elegant 
city room. On these auspicious nights the 
mules can walk over you unheeded—they 
never step on you—and the wild creatures 
of the forest, who are all of them harmless 
and timid, can come and go at will. 

The only trouble about a sleeping bag is 
that it is rather difficult to get in and out of. 
A harrowing tale is told of two people who, 
seeking warmth, got into one sleeping bag 
and in the morning after struggling for an 
hour, had to call for help and a neighbor to 
get them out. If you want to move after 
you have got inside the bag, you may crawl 
around in it like a huge inchworm or cater- 
pillar and sometimes when you do this in a 
sleepy way, you are apt to get too near the 
campfire and start a scene from the Old 
Testament with yourself as the burnt offering. 

But when all is said and done the sleeping 
bag means more than anyone can believe. 
It means the finding of lost health and youth, 
it means the return of muscular strength, of 
physical control of every fiber of your being, 
together with a complete housecleaning of 
your mind with all its old dusty moth-eaten 
prejudices and worries. When you have 
occupied your sleeping bag for a few nights 
and taken up your bed and walked for a few 
days, you find yourself a hardy optimist with 
not a care in the world, and soon you begin 
a friendship with Nature that lasts your 
life through, that takes you repeatedly to the 
forests and mountains, that gives you pleasures 
nothing on earth can equal. Take a blase 
club man who believes himself an epicure and 
devotes most of his time to making himself 
comfortable—he will tell you after his first 
mountain trip that he wouldn’t endure the 
discomfort of camping again for thousands 
of dollars, and yet the next spring, when the 
bright weather comes, he begins to have a 
faraway look in his eyes and the next thing you 
hear he’s off with his provisions and_ his 
precious sleeping bag. 

And there is nothing like it! Are you 
suffering from disease of mind or body? 
This sounds like the beginning of a patent 
medicine advertisement but I will not com- 
plete it by advising you to take anybody’s 
pills. Instead I will merely prescribe from 
experience: Go and buy a sleeping bag and 
take it externally every night in the Sierra 
until cured. Lucia THomson. 























THE TERROR OF LAST CHANCE 
GULCH 


By De Wirr Cuinton Frerz 


HE worst man in Last Chance Gulch 
slouched unsteadily out of the swinging 
door of the Stray Steer Honkatonk, 

took up his stand in the middle of the sun- 
bathed, alkali-whitened _ street, both 
sides of his straggly, sunburnt mustache a 
flick with the index and middle fingers of his 
right hand and bawled: 

“Whoof, yee-ow, yeeipp-ee. I’m a_ scar- 
faced, razor-fanged desert wolf, an’ this is my 
day t crunch human bones!” 

Presently up and down the one street of 
Last Chance Gulch nervous looking men were 
to be seen darting through doors to get under 
Obviously they scented death and 
disaster in that wild, barbaric yawp let loose 
by the howling terror of Last Chance Gulch. 

More than a block away the proprietor 
of the New York store, which sold blue- 
flannel shirts, bandana neckerchiefs, high- 
heeled boots, tinkle bell-banded sombreros, 
spurs and forty-fives, could be seen putting 
up the wooden shutters in front of his show 
window. He wasn’t taking any chances. 

About the same time a little party of rakish- 
looking cowboys who had just turned into the 
street from the trail when the terror let loose 
his howl of defiance hurriedly turned out 
again when they saw the camp terror standing 
there in the middle of the road. Those cow- 
boys weren't cowards by any means, but 
they had seen that bad man in action before. 

“Yep, I’m a double-fanged Gila reptile,” 
howled the terror of Last Chance Gulch, 
lurching there in the middle of the street, 
“and I kin feel the pizen liquor a_purlin’ 
‘round my teeth right now.” 


gave 


cover. 


Then the men who had been drinking in 
the Stray Steer Honkatonk were to be observed 
slinking out the back way, and when they 
reached the gate at the rear they took up a jog 
trot and beat it for places of safety some 
hundreds of yards removed from the spot 
where the camp terror was occupying the 
middle of the thoroughfare breathing fire. 

“No use talkin’, I’m a he grizzly with the 
hydrophobia,” he bawled, rocking himself back 
and forth, “‘an’ this is my day t’ sharpen my 
claws a-pullin’ off human heads.” 

Just then the mayor of the camp, who was 
rather deaf, turned into the main street from 
the opposite corner. When he saw the camp 
terror rocking there in the center of the street 
the alcalde placed a hand back of his ear, the 
better to catch some of the terror’s words. 
He caught a few of them, all right, then he 
hustled out of sight. 

“Hombres, 'm a he wildcat a-guardin’ a 
litter of seven kittens,” sang out the bad man, 
twiddling his sombrero on one finger as a 
stage juggler twiddles a china plate, “‘an’ I’m 
a-hankerin’ to have a whole lot of folks come 
a-nigh me.” 

Just then an outcast yaller dog, pretty 
perky for all of his outcastness, came trott'ng 
and sniffing down the street, tail up, 
alertly forward and the general air of the joy 
of vagabond life about him. Catching sight 
of the camp terror, the yaller dog raised his 
head and turned it sideways to listen; and then, 
catching the last words of the camp terror, 
his tail dropped between his legs, and away 
he scampered down the street in the direction 
from whence he came, yipping at every step 
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as if a whiplash were being curled about his 


legs. 
“Yee-ow, I’m a dead pizenish water- 
moccasin from the Brazos,” continued the 


wickedest and most wantonly cruel man in 
camp, “and I ain’t sunk my fangs into a 
human pelt for so long that they’re a gittin’ 
lonesome.” 

At this stage of it a soldier driving a six- 
mule army ambulance from the 
cavalry post thirty miles away turned into 
the street; but when he spotted the red-eyed 
terror of the camp standing in the middle of 
the thoroughfare he promptly turned his 
mules around, gave them the blacksnake and 
prodded them away at top speed. 

“Yee-ipp-te. I’m an eight-tusked alligator 
with th’ fires of th’ pit a-surgin’ through me,” 
chanted the camp terror in his appalling 
voice, “‘an’ I’m achin’ to lop off four bushels 
of human arms an’ legs.” 

It was at this point that it all happened. 

Westbound overland train No. 5 rolled in 
at the deserted ‘dobe station across the way 
from where the terror was standing, and a 
solitary passenger alighted. 

This solitary passenger, it was plain, was 
from one of the big cities—probably New 
York, for he had the general air and make-up 
of the New Yorker. 

He was modishly attired in a very light 
suit of gray, pin-striped and of the very latest 
cut. He somewhat undersized and 
slenderly built. But there was determination 
in his eye, as emerging from the ’dobe station 
into the brilliant, almost blinding sunlight, 
he caught sight of the camp terror, breathing 
death and desolation in the middle of the road. 

He stopped, folded his arms contemptu- 
ously and gazed just like that at the camp 
bully. Then exhibiting a kind of nerve that 
appeared utterly to amaze the terror, the 
newcomer called out: 


officers’ 


was 


“T say, what ails yuh, anyhow a 

“Right yonder stands a dead man,” mourn- 
fully whispered a group of terrified Last 
Chance Gulchers who were huddled behind 
the now closed door of the Stray Steer Honka- 
tonk. They had caught the amazing words 
of the newly arrived tourist from the East, 
and they knew that his life would be forfeited 
for his hardihood. 

The terror of Last Chance Gulch wheeled 
in his tracks and gazed wonderingly at the 
modishly attired easterner who had put the 
question to him. Then the terror replied: 
“They aint nothin’ ailin’ me, bub, ’ceptin’ 
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ST CHANCE GULCH 

I’m a four-horned toad an’ this is my day for 
cleanin’ camp. You jest come in time to 
be cleaned.” 

“Oho, I. did, did I?” replied the swell- 
looking slender duck who had just got off 
the train, and then— 

However, just a moment, please. 

Now, it is right at this stage of it that the 
humorists would get in their fine work. 
They'd go right ahead and recite how the 
dudish-looking individual walked calmly and 
dauntlessly over to the camp terror, slapped 
him on the back, kicked him on the shins 
with the toes of his canvas shoes, pulled out 
both of the terror’s guns from his belt, dumped 
the cartridges from the guns to the ground, 
yanked the terror’s red neckerchief from 
around his throat and tore it into ribbons, 
flicked the bad man’s sombrero from off his 
head and sailed it over the top of a ’dobe and 
then booted the terror up the street to the 
calaboose while all this time the punctured 
terror looked startled and scared and chop- 
fallen and down in the mouth and all that. 

However, when facts are at stake, the 
screech-evoking habit must necessarily be 
abandoned and facts are facts in Last Chance 
Gulch just the same as here. 

Therefore when the swell-looking hombre 
from the East made the remark of his in a tone 
of derision the worst citizen of Last Chance 
Gulch got to him in about two jumps from 
his place in the middle of the street. 

Scorning to mete out any real, sure-enough 
punishment upon so fragile looking an individ- 
ual, the camp terror merely satdown on a keg of 
nails outside the “dobe station, placed the 
nervy tenderfoot with the pretty clothes 
across his knee, as a little girl does her doll 
when the doll has been bad, and then proceeded 
to apply his horny, hamlike mitt to the trou- 
serings of the tourist in an industrious, earnest, 
imaginative way that caused the tourist to 
squirm and plead eloquently. 

After about four minutes of this the camp 
terror put the nervy little tenderfoot on his 
feet and dragged him by one ear to the water- 
ing trough, where he soused him five or six 
times, watching him as a boy watches a toy 
sailboat on a pond. Then the camp terror 


picked up the dead game tourist from the 
trough, carried him under one arm over the 
way, and tossed him on the low, sloping roof 
of a “dobe to dry. 

There leaving him, the camp terror trudged 
down the street, where he promptly killed 
three men who didn’t get out of his way in 














time, 
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and then mounted his cayuse and beat enough, and so of course there wasn’t any 


it for the desert. chance on earth for the thing to break the 
That is the way it really happened. For he _ tenderfoot’s way as it happens in the narrative 
vas a camp terror and bitter bad man sure — of the humorists. 


THE PROSPECTOR 


By Awoystus CoLu 


Sun on the parching desert, 
Snow on the frozen peak, 
Night in the dreary marches— 
For the yellow stain you seek! 
But one there is—of your hunted vein 
He shall build his castle strong, 
And store it full with wine and grain 
To the tune of a merry song! 


Thirst in the burning gulches, 
Raiment of tatter and rag— 

These for your pay and plunder— 
Darkness and flood and crag! 

But one there is—of your weary trail, 
Your hunger and thirst and cold, 

He shall gather stores that shall not fail, 
And mellow them into gold! 


Crash of the mountain thunder, 
Drench of the ceaseless rain, 
Fang of the hidden serpent— 
These for your guess of gain; 
But one there is—of your lonely night 
In the cafion, bog and mire 
He shall fill his house with mirth and light 
And make it warm with fire. 


Curse for the hopes that vanish, 
Despair of signs that fail, 

Wrath of the flood and winter— 
What does it all avail ? 

But one there is—with your waste of toil 
He shall buy a house of ease, 

And fill the rooms with glittering spoil, 
And children at his knees! 


Croak of the circling buzzards, 
When all the crags are still— 

Your brothers’ bones have fed them, 
Your own shall mark the hill! 

But one there is—with your rusty spade 
And your pick that is blunt and old 

He shall build a city where you have laid 
Your bones on a dream of gold! 





















































A MOURNING CATCH 


By Cuitpe Haroip 
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fWlalter, casting, from the rail, 
Elaught the widow Walker's veil. 


“Sloodness sakes!” cried little Gwen, 

















“AWllalter’s in the weeds avain!” 
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HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST 
































NATIVES OF AN ARIZONA GARDEN 


A BLOSSOMING DESERT 


THE 


SALT RIVER VALLEY, THE GLORY OF 


ARIZONA, A SEMI-TROPICAL 


REGION WITH A GREAT FUTURE—GREEN FIELDS AND ORANGE . 
GROVES MAKE AN OASIS IN THE DESERT—LUXURIOUS 


FARMING 


By A. J. 


l’ IS difficult to write about the Salt River region 

without enthusiasm. Whether one is an artist 
or a poet, feeling the spell of the desert, all that 
appeals to the eye in distance and colors, or is only 
a farmer with a keen sense of the value of soils 
and products, he cannot speak or write of this 
valley with entire moderation. 

{mong the thousands who read these records of 
western progress, what we are to say may attract 
the eye of someone who is moved by other consider- 


IN A RIOT OF COLOR 


WELLS 


ations than cent per cent, one who gets an income 
out of investments of sentiment, and prizes the 
actual cash returns of an alfalfa field or an orange 
grove here all the more because with it he has for 
most of the year an exhilarating air and a wonderful 
physical environment. 


A SURPRISING LAND 


This southwestern Arizona is a_semi-tropical 
desert; it suggests the birthplace of civilization 
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THE WATERS OF IRRIGATION HAVE MOISTENED THE DESERT AND MAN HAS PLANTED THE SEED OF PROSPERITY 


about the southern and eastern shores of the Medi- 
terranean, where was first practiced the ancient art 
of irrigation. — It is all here in an area of five hundred 
square miles. The Salt River valley is an oasis 
in the midst of barrenness. It is the glory of 
Arizona. The author of the ‘‘Conquest of Arid 
America” said ten years agothat “approaching it one 
sees naught but the gray desert soil, the gnarled 
branches of the mesquite and the slender pillar of 
the cactus. But suddenly all the beauties of the 
garden of Eden burst upon the astonished gaze of 
the visitor. Wherever the waters of irrigation have 
moistened the desert and man has planted the seed 
of grass, flower or tree, the most luxuriant vegetation 
has sprung from the soil to revolutionize the appear- 
ance of the country.” 

It is its setting that gives it peculiar charm, like 
that solitary acre to which Clarence King came in 
the Colorado desert, finding two palms interlocking 
their cool dark foliage over a pool of pure water, 
and all about were grasses and trailing water plants 
and birds and flowers—a delicious contrast of color 
and life and humid and fragrant air with the hot, 
trackless plain and the oven-breath through which 
he had ridden. So here; the green valley is seen 


in the midst of strange and unusual conditions, 
and going about in it you cannot forget it, nor lose 
sight of its charm of contrast. 
mpression upon the mind. 


It makes a new 
The home and the 





cultivated field never seemed so attractive. The 
familiar scene has simply an unfamiliar setting, 
as the desert enhances the beauty of the little oasis 
of palms and fountains in its midst. 


A DELTA REGION 


The farmer will make a note of this. Westward 
and southward are millions of acres long called 
desert, which are in fact the delta of the yellow 
Colorado, immensely rich in plant food. This 
Salt River valley is also a delta. It is a splendid 
garden of silt, spread by the river through the 
centuries, as it swung to and fro like a great pendu- 
lum. It offers the intelligent farmer great advan- 
tages of soil, of climate, of dependable water supply, 
and on this basis he is building up two great and 
permanent industries—the farm and the orchard. 
These in turn are building the city. For the city 
rests back, in such a region, upon the soil for its 
support. Elsewhere are Arizona cities which are 
the product of the mining industry. But Phoenix— 
and the same is true of Tempe and Mesa City—is 
modern and almost wholly the offspring of irrigation. 

The back country is here limited only by the 
water available, and is both large and rich. The 
soil area is so uniformly rich and tillable as to 
involye no waste land, unless it be a trifle along the 
river margin, and a compact farm life will be built 
up, the conditions of soil, climate and irrigation all 
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being extremely favorable to the small farm unit. 
This will not be characteristic save in the growing 
of citrus and other fruit, the larger body of land 
devoted to alfalfa and made feeding grounds for 
cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, being held in large 
farms, but to be limited probably under Government 
irrigation to 160 acres. But the practical outcome 
will be to reduce the majority of farms to less than 
the limit allowed, and to make a close neighborhood. 
This takes away the loneliness of farm life, and 
makes an attractive side. 


AN ALFALFA BASE 


Before we discuss this let us recall the usual 
objection to living in Arizona. “It is too hot,” 
they say. We shall touch that presently, but 
meantime the alfalfa field looks inviting, and if we 
hint, somewhat broadly, that heat is here an asset-— 
that it pays to be hot—it may not seem quite perti- 
nent to the alfalfa field. Let us see. Half this 
valley is green with this great fodder crop, and the 
yield averages from six to eight tons to the acre. 
But a high average means that a good many growers 
must reach a high maximum, and here twelve tons 
have been produced to the acre. Think of that, 
you men who scatter dry corn fodder on frozen 
ground, and feed your shivering stock amid rain 
and snow, mud and ice. I have seen 30,000 cattle 
feeding in this valley in mid-January on green 
ufalfa, in the sunshine, and recalled how often I 























THIRTY THOUSAND CATTLE FEED IN THIS VALLEY’S ALFALFA FIELDS IN MID-JANUARY 


had saf on my heels in the March mud, smeary and 
cold, as the soil thawed an inch at noonday. Here 
in March you may hear the click of the mowing 
machine, and later get two and a half tons at a 
cutting, and it was grown in forty days. You will 
not mind the weather when your fields do that, 
will you? For this is the product of rather strenu- 
ous weather. The heat is dry and not oppressive, 
but it is heat, and it is a positive asset to the alfalfa 
grower. While profitable as a crop elsewhere, and 
even where the summers are cool as near the coast, 
a big yield for the year is not possible without a high 
temperature. A ton to the cutting is about the 
limit, and it is produced more slowly. It is only 
in a comfortably warm climate that you can produce 
two and a half tons in forty days. Make a note of 
it. Sit down and figure your acreage, and your 
probable selling price per ton, and see how cool 
you are. You bear the high temperature with 
vast composure. Twelve tons to the acre for the 
season! And dense and tall as it must be on the 
ground, when down, it is cured in the bright sun- 
light and baled, direct from the field without 
stacking. No cocking and hauling and handling, 
and this is money in your purse. The hay is better 
for the rapid work, the nights being as dry as the 


day. Such hay is not dear at $10 at wholesale, and 
often commands more. I saw five great open 


sheds, belonging to one grower, holding 1000 tons 
sach of baled hay, and a long procession of wagons 
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moving it to market in January. And when I felt 
the temperature of the water pouring from a great 
warm well into the irrigation ditch—70 degrees I 
think it was—I did not wonder that his alfalfa 
fields were green in midwinter, and his sheds piled 
to the roof with bales. But with water from the 
Roosevelt dam the growth goes on, and fields are 
green in midwinter. This is one of the corner- 
stones of prosperity hereabouts. The towns are 
built on alfalfa. Green, loose, baled, or fed to 
cattle—no matter, it is the foundation, solid and 
enduring. 
A ROOF OF ORANGES 

Not many crops are benefited by a high tempera- 
ture, but several are dependent on it. 
You cannot grow oranges 


Oranges are. 





MOISTURE 











AT THE ROOTS AND DROUGHT IN THE AIR 
heat with great tranquillity, for it has made a perfect 
orange. That unwinking sun of the desert has 
given your oranges the fine texture, the delicate 
flavor, the high colors, the freedom from smut and 
scale which commends it to the eastern man with 
money in his pocket and a habit of gratifying his 
tastes, and who is quite willing to pay for quality. 
Eastern buyers know Arizona oranges and pay a 
premium for them. They command from $1.00 
to $2.00 per box more than oranges from other fields. 

I was in one grove of ten acres which the care- 
taker assured me yielded that present season 1800 
boxes and sold in New York at an average of $4.00 
per box. The owner tacitly confirmed this when 
I met him afterwards, and I do not remember that 
he—an Ohioan, I think 


—objected that it was 








where the March wind 
has a temperature just [SRO ""!*gege PNR 
below the freezing point. |. — Fara 


Nor in humid countries 
where 
screen of vapor that ab- 
sorbs the sun’s rays and 


clouds act as a 


chemical ef- 
Cloud- 


lessens the 
fects. Sunshine! 
less skies! Long weeks 
of calorie! Moisture at 
the roots, but drought in 
the air, then the perfect 
fruit! Pure pulp that 
melts in the mouth; few 
fibers, a clear skin, and 
just enough sugar. And 
when you sample them in 
the grove, with the ther- 
mometer at 100 (or more 





sometimes hot in the 
valley. 

And I—may this per- 
sonal pronoun not seem 
too conspicuous—I_ sam- 
pled the pomelos direct 
from the trees, and found 
them pure pulp. Ah! 
what crude things drugs 
are, and how ineffective, 
compared with this nat- 
ural tonic, needing no 
sugar, eatable out of hand 
in the field, a compound 
of organic acids, mineral 
salts and _ essential oils 
that that 
“brown taste” to get 
within hailing distance of 


even, 
or Th beclone 
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never allows 
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oceasionally, even fre- 
quently), you accept the 





THESE BABY OSTRICHES FIND IT EASIER SCRATCHING 
IN ARIZONA THAN IN AFRICA 
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of the liver. Unfortu- a trees. They only whetted 
nately the pomelo is j Jy appetite. But the Govy- 


chiefly eaten by dietetic 
sinners, as a _ remedy, 
whereas it should—and 
will—take rank asa health 
food, and be eaten, not 
promiscuously, but with 
instinctive wisdom, as a 
frequent part of the break- 
fast menu. 

But this is a digression. 
There are some things 
to be learned, and not a 
little skill and care is 
required in growing 
oranges here, yet on the 
whole it is so profitable a 
crop that it puts at least 
a roof on the cities and 
towns of this valley, and 
furnishes many of the 
homes. The — business 
will expand until all the 
availableland is occupied, 
and if the Salt River val- 
ley had but two industries 
and their allied branches, 
nothing could prevent it 
from becoming rich and prosperous. Alfalfa and 
stock, the dairy and the meat supply! The average 
private family eats a little over half a ton of meat 
each year, nearly half of which is pork. What a 
market this m=kes! And pigs in clover are here a 
feature of the landscape. and they make a pound of 
pork upon half the grass required to produce a 
pound of beef, and a third less than is required to 
make a pound of mutton. But beef, mutton, pork— 
these are the gods the Anglo-Saxon still swears by, 
and though we are learning to eat more fruit, the 
meat eaters make a market with a capacious maw, 
and the alfalfa fields of the valley can multiply and 
be strictly in it. And the more meat people eat, the 
more oranges they will want. Necessities and 
luxuries will thus go hand in hand, and the luxury 
will become a necessity, and together alfalfa and 
oranges will here build thriving cities and a beautiful 
and prosperous country side. And happy is the 
man who has part and lot in it all. 

DATES AND OSTRICHES 

Fruit and feathers. The luxuries and curiosities 
of the old world deserts domesticated here, and 
destined to be a feature of the region. The date 
palm of the Sahara, and the ostrich of Africa. 
From the viewpoint of the ostrich they might go 
well together, but they are not mixed in practice. 
Yet they both promise to change the face of the 
landscape, and presently we shall have to rub our 
eyes to make sure we are not dreaming! Nothing 
will be wanting but a caravan of camels, or a 
dahaibeyah with triangular sails on the Gila! 
I wandered through the Government orchard at 
‘Tempe with great interest in spite of saturated soil, 
and ate three delicious dates from one of the 
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ernment is experimenting 
and cannot afford to be 


fie 
le, generous and must keep 
its rare fruit for some- 





body expert enough to 
pass upon its qualities 
and its fitness to be prop- 
agated. Some day this 
amazing Southwest will 
have great plantations of 
dates. The climate of 
palms, Humboldt said, 
induced him to become 
a traveler. Here is the 
climate of palms and here 
a paternal Government is 
solving the problem, not 
simply of soil and tem- 
perature, but of the best 
variety for the widest com- 
mercial uses, and a new 
industry is certain to be 
inaugurated. 

The ostrich is a success. 
He is as much at home in 
an alfalfa field in the Salt 
River valley as a long- 
horned steer, and he does not find the grub problem 
a difficult one as he does in Africa. Ostrich farms 
have come to stay, and a large per cent of all the 
birds raised in the United States are here in this 
valley. A great farm of two thousand acres west 
of Phoenix has about one bird for every acre, and 
it is worth traveling far to see a regiment of these 
awkward looking birds racing in ranks across a 
field, keeping a good front and a fair alinement and 
swinging about and going back again as if on dress 
parade. They are herded in droves of several 
hundred, and graze like cattle. There are several 
farms in the valley and the industry is a permanent 
one. On this big farm we saw a magnificent pair 
of Nubians—the aristocrats of the herd, black and 
handsome, but we did not cultivate close acquaint- 
ance nor venture into the field where the more 
plebeian birds were cavorting. We saw them kick 
and we heard at a distance the resounding whack, 
and we preferred the safe side of the fence. 

The conditions here would seem to be ideal for 
the propagation of this bird of the desert, both the 
climate and the food being conducive to health. 
Alfalfa seems to meet all the requirements of the 
ostrich, and they require but little care. 

THE CLIMATE OF THE OASIS 

Is it hot? It is dry, too, and that reduces the 
sensible temperature by ten or twelve degrees. The 
winters are ideal, and rain comes so seldom as to 
seem almost impertinent when it does come. For 
eight years, in Phoenix, the highest and the lowest 
temperature averaged in November 78 and 42, 
December 734 and 36}, January 65} and 3 
February 714 and 354, March 81} and 41, April 
864 and 46. This Government report shows the 
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THE GREAT DAM IN THE SALT RIVER GUARANTEES PHQENIX A METROPOLITAN STANDING 


highest and lowest temperatures and as oranges 
are only in danger when the mercury gets below 
26, it is plainly a climate of the orange. 

As a whole, the air is soft and balmy, fragrant 
with the pungency of the desert, electrical to a 
remarkable degree, and bracing, not enervating. 
Whitelaw Reid gives it the qualities of the air of the 
Sahara in northern Africa, or about Mt. Sinai in 
Arabia. It is drier than the air the tourist seeks 
in Morocco, Algiers or Tunis, or in any part of the 
valley of the Nile north of the first cataract. When 
it ceases to be the thing to go to Europe or Asia for 
climate, we will find a better in Arizona and publish 
the discovery far and wide. 


STREAMS IN THE DESERT 


Nothing was wanted to make Phoenix a full- 
grown city a few years ago but a dependable water 
supply. It is here now, guaranteed by the great 
watershed, by a granite and concrete dam, and by 
the skill of competent engineers who had a free hand 
in working out a great problem and who utterly 
disregarded Dr. Johnson’s dictum that “no man is 
bound to do all he can.” These trained men, 
with unlimited capital behind them, did the very 
uttermost they could do, and the great irrigating 
system of the Salt River valley stands as a monu- 





ment of their skill. Their work insures the pros- 
perity of this region, and the old days of anxiety 
about water are gone forever. If you want to see 
the miracle of irrigation, go to this valley. If you 
want to know why, in Biblical lands, the man who 
digged a well was a benefactor, stand on the edge 
of the desert here and see the water rushing by in 
one of the great canals. They said of old, “‘Every- 
thing shall live whithersoever the river cometh” 
and it is literally true here. The pulsating heart 
of the new life of this valley is heard in the ripple 
of this impounded moisture, and the fairest thing 
in the landscape, in the last analysis, is these shining 
lines of water through all the valley. 

For a man with a little capital I know of no better 
place to go to make a home. Ex-President Roose- 
velt said on one occasion that as a rule the most 
prosperous man is the man who lives in a prosperous 
community; as a rule the man is prosperous who 
has prosperous people to deal with—and that a poor 
locality is just the locality where it is hardest for 
the ablest type of man to do well. This is good 
sense, and because it is true, the Salt River valley, 
this blossoming desert, is one of the best places I 
know of in all the West for a man of ability. The 
foundations of prosperity are here laid deep in the 
nature of things. 
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VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFOR- 
NIA, WHERE SCENERY, 
CLIMATE AND AGRICUL- 
TURE COMBINE TO MAKE 
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By Sou N. SHERIDAN 


A YOUNG 
ENTURA COUNTY lies on the coast of 
California, three hundred miles south from 
San Francisco. It is in the heart, the very 


choicest part of southern California, the land of the 
world’s desire. The figures in the following table, 
official figures, tell the tale of the county’s wealth 
on the material side: 

Ventura Products and Value, 1908 Official Report 
of the County Statistician 
~68,000,000 Ibs. . 


Lima Beans $2,720,000 











Sugar.. vaiees eae 1,600,000 
Sugar Beets, 156,000 tons. . 780,000 
Cattle.... <5 a ERY 595,500 
Lemons- 5,500 boxes. . 585,000 
Petroleum—375,500 barrels... 375,500 
Walnuts—3,048,000 Ibs. . 371,245 
Apricots (Dried )—4,600,000 Ibs. 276,000 
Cereals—6100 tons... . 189,200 
Sheep.. 140,035 
Oranges—123,000 boxes.... 135,000 
Manufactures. 124,300 
Wood.. 100,000 
Iiggs and Poultry... 93,550 
Hay—12,000 tons. : 81,200 
Small Beans—2,000,000 Ibs... 53,500 
Meat Products 51,150 
Other Fruits (Green)... . 42,125 
Butter—112,000 lbs. .. 39,200 
Olives.... 24,300 
Wines—60,000 gallons. . . 18,000 
POUAGORS: 6-2. sos 15,200 
Lumber... 15,000 
Onions—236,000 Ibs. 14,160 
Wool..... 13,200 
Seeds and Bulbs... . 11,250 
Prunes—360,000 Ibs. 10,800 
Almonds. ... 9,600 
Strawberries. . 7,500 
oS Se 6,500 
Charcoal... ... 6,000 
Fish—114,000 Ibs... 3,990 
Rhubarb. 1,800 
Canned Goods.., . 450 


TOTAL, .. $8,508,055 

In a land where the products are so varied and 
so rich the soil must be fertile, the climate kindly, 
the water supply abundant. In truth, Ventura is 
one of the best watered counties in the state. More 
than that, where industries are so varied and so 
prosperous the land must be progressive, and no 
man seeking to find an opening by which to make a 
living need hesitate to cast his lot. There is place 
and room in Ventura county for every man who 








GREAT LIMONEIRA RANCH, 
CALIFORNIA 


LEMON ORCHARD ON THE 
IN VENTURA COUNTY, 


comes—every purposeful man who comes deter- 
mined to succeed. No county in any state of the 
West offers fairer opportunities. 

What is almost the world’s supply of lima beans 
is grown in Ventura county. Bean-farming land 
is held at good prices, ranging down from $300 
an acre, but it is well worth the price for the income 
it yields. Limas produce up to twenty-five and 
thirty sacks to the acre, and the beans sell from 
three and one-half cents per pound. The income 
is easily figured. The net result to the county is 
shown in the table here given. There is little 
bean land in the county for sale, although it is 
possible at times to buy acreage. 

Next to the lima, the sugar beet product is the 
most remunerative to the farmers of the Ventura. 
The production of sugar beets in Ventura county is 
comparatively a new industry. The first beets 
grown in the county were planted in 1897, to make 
the season’s campaign for the big sugar factory 
established by the American Beet Sugar Company 
at Oxnard. It has been found, however, that soil 
and climate both in that portion of the county 
devoted to the culture of the sugar beet are marvel- 
ously well adapted to perfect the vegetable. The 
rainfall occurs all during the winter season, thor- 
oughly moistening the ground; then the sun shines 
without interruption, save for the helpful fogs of 
springtime, during the months when the sugar 
synthesis occurs in the leaves, the critical period; 
this gives ideal conditions. The west wind from 
the sea preserves the moisture in the beets, and 
makes for the increase of the sugar content. Indeed, 
the quality of beets grown in the Santa Clara valley, 
in Ventura county, is excellent. The pefcentage 
of sugar varies from seventeen to twenty-three, 
and the coefficient of purity from 82 to 90. 

Beets are planted in various kinds of land, ranging 
from light and sandy loam to heavy adobe, but the 
most suitable land is the sandy loam, for that soil 
carries the highest percentage of loam giving the 
best results. Alkali lands, however, which before 
were deemed fit only for pasturage, have been 
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THE BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS REACHED BY 


redeemed to agriculture through the agency of the 
sugar beet. Cultivation and irrigation have gradu- 
ally reduced the ratio of the noxious salts in such 
areas, and such lands now planted early and 
thoroughly farmed give remarkable returns both 
in tonnage and purity of sugar. 

The sugar beet, indeed, has built the town of 
Oxnard, a flourishing little city of 3500 people. 
It has carried comfort and civilization to 
many a farmhouse. Its cultivation has 
made possible the extension of the tele- 
phone system to the farmers, and the 
wealth that sugar has brought to Ventura 
county is largely to be credited with 
the general extension into the rural dis- 
tricts of pipes for gas and water and wires 
for electric power and light. The Ven- 
tura county farmers live strictly up to 
date. Their homes are electric lighted 
and piped for water. Their meals are 
cooked by gas. And, as the cold of 
winter is not severe, the fuel bill is 
reduced to a minimum. There is no 
suffering in winter, really, but the suffer- 
ing from cold, and the winter cold of 
Ventura county is a negligible quantity. 

In a community of prosperous farmers 
there are, of course, thriving towns. In 
Ventura county the largest town is the 
old mission town of Ventura, the county 
seat, situated on the seashore where the 








RAILWAY AND BY FINE AUTOMOBILE ROADS 


Franciscan, Padre Junipero Serra, closed his won- 
derful life work with the establishment of his last 
mission. The old church still stands, built in 1782, 
and is used every Sunday. The town sprang up 
originally around the church, where the foothills 
of the Coast Range come down to the sea, but it 
has grown eastward to the higher lands of the 
Santa Clara valley and northward into the beautiful 





IN THE CANON OF THE FOAMING VENTURA RIVER, JUST BEFORE 
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VENTURA COUNTY FOR TOURIST AND FARMER 














THE CITY OF VENTURA STRETCHES FROM WHITE BEACH TO COMMANDING UPLANDS 


cafion of the Ventura river, and is now a growing 
town of between ‘our and five thousand people, 
with all the conveniences of modern civilization. 
The schools are good and the churches well attended. 
The town is a “dry” town. Its white beach, 
fronting the Pacific ocean, extends for miles, the 
best bathing beach in California. It is of smooth 
sand, and there is never an undertow nor any tide 


rip. The streets of Ventura are all paved with 
petrolithig pavement, the town  is_ efficiently 
sewered and sidewalked, and the people are 
prosperous and happy. 

Oxnard, the second city in the county, is alive in 
every nerve of the place. It lies on the rich alluvial 
plain to the south of the Santa Clara river, and has 
a climate that makes it a perfect dwelling place. 

In the sugar season one of the busiest 








towns in the state, it is always busy and 
bustling. It is a trade center for a rich 
and productive region. Its merchants 
all thrive. The town has schools and 
churches, with a Catholic sisters’ col- 
lege; it is paved throughout and_ its 
streets are sidewalked. It is awell lighted 
town, the headquarters of the company 
that furnishes electric light and power to 
the chief places in the county. The 
town is efficiently sewered, and isa health- 
ful place of residence. It affords oppor- 
tunities that are not to be equaled else- 
where. The sugar factory gives employ- 
ment to hundreds of people, in many 
cases responsible employment, and in 
Oxnard they are looking for good men. 
Opportunity waits there for the man 
who can dothings. Oxnarders are all 
that kind of people, and they are always 





BOWERS OF BLISS IN A COUNTRY WHERE IT IS NEVER TOO 
HOT OR TOO COLD 


ready to place more. The man who 


locates in the pretty little town will 
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make no mistake. It is a town in which the boy 
has his chance. 

Third in size among Ventura county towns is 
Santa Paula, the Glen city, beautifully situated at 
the point where the scenic cafon of Santa Paula 
creek opens out into the wider expanse of the 
Santa Clara valley. The town, having a popu 
lation of 2500 and being a “dry” town, is a good 
place to live in. The climate is perfect. Santa 
Paula, at the center of the orange and lemon pro- 
ducing region of the county, with five thousand 
acres of bean land tributary to the trade of the town, 
is a thriving center of business. The great Limo- 
neira Ranch Company, with hundreds of acres of 
Jemons and walnuts in full bearing, centers its 
business in Santa Paula and ships its products 
broadcast. The Limoneira has made a reputation 
for itself that is almost world wide. Four hundred 
cars loaded with lemons leave the Santa Paula 
packing houses every season. The town is like- 
wise the great center of the petroleum producing 
section of the county. It, too, has its schools and 
churches and all the comforts of modern civilization 
at easy command. The town’s water supply is one 
of the best in the county, the head serving to irrigate 
thousands of acres of orchard and bean lands— 
although bean land, really, does not need irrigation 
to crop well. 

Fillmore, twelve miles from Santa Paula on the 
line of the Southern Pacific, runs Nordhoff a close 
race for the position of fourth town in the county. 
Fillmore is the center of a great citrus fruit and 
walnut growing section and, although the trees are 
young, the packing houses at Fillmore—there are 
three of them—ship 365 cars of oranges and 250 
cars of lemons in a season. This shipment is 
growing, of course, as the trees grow. Walnuts, 
dried apricots, honey, olives, oil and hogs are also 
largely shipped from Fillmore. The town lies in 
the heart of the rich Sespe region, close to the 
mountains and convenient as a shipping point for 
the oil wells there. It is becoming the trade center 
for the great borax mines, now rapidly developing 
in the extreme northern end of the county, among 
the mountain ranges that border the Lockwood 
valley. Fillmore has schools and churches and is 
growing fast. 

Other towns in the county along the railroad line 
are Saticoy, Piru, Camarillo, Somis and Moorpark. 
All are prosperous, the centers of trade for rich 
farming regions, although all of them are as yet 
mere settlements. The towns not on the railway, 
E] Rio, Epworth, Newberry Park, Bardsdale, are 
just tiny settlements, too, but the country round 
about them is good to live in. The man who seeks 
a home will find his chance in every section of 
Ventura county. 

But the tale is not all told when the productiveness 
of the county is set forth and the industrious man’s 
chance is presented. There is more to it—much 
more. People speak, largely and generally, of 
southern California as though it were all the same. 
But it is not the same. There are differences, in 
soil and climate and attractiveness. Each has its 
charm, but the charms differ. Along the northern 
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shore of the Santa Barbara channel, a summer sea 
sheltered by the dim blue islands in the distance, 
there stretches from Point Magu to the eastward a 
reach of country whose climatic conditions are like 
none other on earth, and surpassed by none other. 

There is abundance of water in the land, but little 
humidity. The velvet air brings healing to the 
wearied brain and the worn body. It is a land 
where poverty is unknown, because bitter cold is 
unknown. The proof that heat is never trying 
lies in the fact that there has never been in the entire 
county a case of sunstroke. The lucky dwellers 
in this happy land dispense with vests in the day- 
time, and sleep under blankets the year around. 
And they sleep. Those who pant and suffer through 
the close, hot nights of the eastern dog days should 
have that borne in upon them. Think of a land 
that is never hot and never cold. That land is 
Ventura county. If you want figures, the summer 
range of the thermometer is from 50 to 90 on the 
coast, and five degrees more than that in the 
inland valleys, twelve miles away. The winter 
range is from 40 to 70 degrees on the coast, and five 
degrees colder in the valleys. 

The beautiful Ojai valley, made famous by the 
great Charles Nordhoff, is one of the attractions 
of Ventura. The town of Nordhoff lies under the 
majestic oaks in the valley and offers unequaled 
advantages to the homeseeker or the tourist. 
Property values are high in Nordhoff—but there is a 
limited quantity, and the wonderful climate and the 
pure air of the valley have made what realty there 
is come into strong demand. Nordhoff has good 
schools, and is soon to have a high school of its 
own. The Casa Piedra school of the Thatchers 
is but a few miles from the town proper, at the head 
of the valley. 

The Ojai valley is reached by a branch line of the 
Southern Pacific, over which it is distant by rail 
from the town of Ventura fourteen miles, but good 
carriage and motor roads lead into it from the towns 
of both Santa Paula and Ventura. The road, 
either way, is very beautiful. Both roads are well 
kept. That is characteristic of all the roads in 
Ventura county. Motor parties may ride without 
the least discornfort, so far as Ventura county roads 
are concerned, from Los Angeles or Santa Barbara 
to the Foothills hotel or Pierpont cottages or the 
Gally cottages, all three splendid tourist resorts 
in the Ojai. The road from Santa Barbara, through 
the wonderful Casitas pass, has world-wide fame. 
And all of the Casitas pass is in Ventura county. 
Myers’ Matilija hot springs in the upper cafion of 
the Ventura river, the home of the white and beauti- 
ful Matilija poppy and of many wondrous ferns; 
Wheelers, a little higher up the same cafion; th 
Sulphur mountain springs on the flank of the 
marvelously striped Sisar peak at the head of Sisar 
creek; the Sespe hot springs, the greatest flow of 
sulphur water in the world; these give the tourist 
a variety of choice and a wonder of picturesque 
scenery that would fill the time of many and many 
a day—and each day be well rewarded in its passing. 

There is nothing like Ventura county in southern 
California—nothing like it in the world. 
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OVER THE GREAT STRETCHES OF TEHAMA THE FLOCKS ARE LIKE SNOW IN SUMMER 


SLICING THE GREAT RANCHES 


Z 


TEHAMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, THE SMALL FARM HAS ARRIVED 
OF TRANSITION— THE BONANZA FARM A BACK NUMBER 


A TIME 
GREAT 


RANCHES IN SLICES—MORE FARMS RENTED—TO- 
MORROW AND GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION 


By A. J. WELLS 


O BE ready to give a reason for the faith that 
is in thee is as good sense in colonizing a 
state as in preaching the gospel. Seeing the county 
booklets that are issuing from the press to-day the 
homeseeker is apt to ask, “Why this publicity ?” 
and he wants to know. 
WHY TEHAMA COUNTY ? 

Because conditions are changing. This is a 
time of transition. The day of the farmer on 
horseback is going by. The Irrigation age is here. 
It means the end of summer fallowing and of the 
big ranches. It means more farms to the square 
mile, a larger population, an increase in land values; 
fewer acres and larger acre profits, less hired labor 
and more farm owners. 


Do you see? It is a general condition, and not 
the desire of the land speculator to unload. There 
may be people who are land poor, but often they 
do not know it, and the sale of land means bringing 
in a new settler without taking an old one out. 
California is not “swapping.” Nobody wants to 
leave, but everybody wants neighbors. There is 
coming to the country side a new social state. 

California is to fill an immortal page in the story 
of America, and its grand energy was kindled by 
men who dared to leave home, to uproot the old 
and plant the new, and out of these sane traits, 
now that the old order is passing, and the bonanza 
farm with its one crop is not in it with the varied 
products of irrigation, with small farms and a close 
neighborhood, more people and better prices for 
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realty, these men are sharing their posses- 
sions with others and going in for fewer 
acres and more society, keeping under 
changing conditions the power of growth 
and the ideal of home. 

Do we brag about California? Do 
we strive, at some cost, to make it 
known? It is because we believe in it, 
in its greatness, its possibilities, its 
immeasurable advantages. And the new 
day, just at hand, means more for the 
state and for the people who shall come 
into it and get a share of its soil, than the 
discovery of gold did when the curtain of 
"49 rolled up. 


WHAT IS HERE? 


What is here? Prosperous colonies 
and lands suitable for others at low 
prices, lands with water right, and no 
square foot of waste ground. Indi- 
vidual farm lands in tracts to suit, ready 
for the plow and for the opening of the gate of the 
irrigating ditch, lands that will produce alfalfa or 
oranges, corn or vines, sugar beets or walnuts, 
cherries or broom corn. Prices range from $100 
to $150, with grazing lands and dry farm lands 
from $2.50 to $10.00. In the background are 
forest products, the livestock industries, manu- 
factures, the Southern Pacific railroad, the 
Sacramento river, an electric railroad. 

In another direction are towns, 


Red Bluff, 


Corning, Vina, Tehama; schools, churches, libraries, 

good society, pure water, electric and gas lights, 

the appliances and accompaniments of civilization. 
GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION 

Irrigation is a “project” as yet, but it will materi- 

alize. 


Iron canon, where the great dam will be built, 








IRRIGATING SYSTEM AT LOS MOLINAS, THE HEADWATERS 
OF PROSPERITY 


is just above Red Bluff, and this will be the dominant 
unit in the great plan to irrigate the whole valley. 
The reclamation service discovered the possibilities 
of the Iron cafion in 1903, and a survey of the valley 
was made. The irrigation committee of congress 
visited the valley in 1905 ,and Secretary Garfield 
visited the cafion in 1907; land owners have formed 
a water users’ association as required by law and 
more than 100,000 acres are represented, and lastly 
the project has been put on the books of the recla- 
mation service as the next one to be commenced. 

The work will go forward by stages. A first 
unit in the scheme is now being constructed at 
Orland in Glenn county; the next step will include 
the lands of Tehama county, to be followed by 
others in their order. 
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on the map of the region, but its place 
on the map of commerce—its relation to 
the future tides of business and of 
population. The intelligent homeseeker 
will note this. He will care not so much 
how large Red Bluff is, but how large it 
is to be—what forces are building it; not 
what Corning has achieved, but what 
room there is for expansion; not how rich 
Tehama county is, but how it is involved 
in the great destiny of the valley. And 
in view of what is coming, in view of the 
inevitable—the reclamation of the whole 
valley, the control of the Sacramento and 
the making of this wide area of fertile 
land as populous as the valley of the Po 
in northern Italy—he will say, ‘““Now is 
the time; to-day means opportunity. 





THERE AKE GOOD HOTELS IN THIS SECTION, BUILT FOR 
AS WELL AS APPEARANCE 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

It means for Tehama the expenditure of severat 
million dollars in the county, a demand for labor 
and products, an increase in land values, and in 
a short time the addition of 100,000 people to the 
present population of the county. Tehama’s 
destiny is closely bound up with that of the valley, 
and. it will take on new life as soon as this gigantic 
project is under way. At the same time Tehama 
has manifest advantages from her location, and 
suffers but little from flood waters, while producing 
all that can be grown in other portions of the valley. 


A TI} 6 OF OPPORTUNITY 
We have not unduly worked details. The very 
best advertisement is the one which gives the 
county or the town its setting; its place not merely 


COMFORT 


The country is old enough to have proved 
its worth and land values 
will be out of sight.” And he is right. 
How much would you have to pay for twenty acres 
in the valley of the Po? It cost $200 an acre to 
irrigate that valley, and it supports 300 people to 
the square mile, or nearly fifteen times as many 
as the Sacramento valley with an equal area, a 
better climate and a richer soil. And the cost of 
irrigation will be a trifle as compared with the 
Italian valley. 

Sit down before the situation and think it out. 
Almost the one valley of the world with a great area, 
a matchless climate, superb soil, and water enough 
to irrigate 13,000,000 acres and rich enough in 
sediment to fertilize the land forever. What is to 
prevent it from being the theater of great activity ? 
Where can investments be safer? towns have a 
surer future? farms be a better heritage for your 
children ? 


to-morrow 
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CALAVERAS, ONE OF THE 
FIVE MOTHER LODE COUN- 
TIES OF CALIFORNIA—A 
REGION OF HIGH MOUN- 
TAINS, GREAT RIVERS AND 
FORESTS OF VIRGIN TIMBER, 
WITH FAT VALLEYS AWAIT- 
ING THE TILLER 
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FROM WHICH POWER WILL COME 
STREET CARS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


tO MOVE 


By GrorGIA STEIRLY 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below, 
The dim Sierras far beyond uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 
O sang Bret Harte, for Calaveras has been sung 

of in song and told of in story. There are few 
of us who love the gentle genius of Mark Twain 
who have not read “The Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras,” and Bret Harte, in both poem and _ prose, 
has immortalized this land. It is a stirring story, 
with the jingle of gold, ina land that was everyman’s 
land and called across the far reaches of the world. 
This is a region of rocky ledges and precious quartz 
veins, for upon a foundation of gold, snugged in the 
mother lode of Calaveras, is built much of the 
history of this western empire and from its famous 
mines millions of dollars have gone into the coffers 
of the San Francisco mint. From Jesus Maria to 
Whisky Slide, on through the history of every camp 
in that country, Hangtown, Poverty Flat and the 
rest, it is just the tale of old, the tale of gold, the 
tale of °49. It is a remarkable mining record, not 
the fortune hunt of the waterless desert, with hot 
sands and burning skies, not the digging of frozen 
lands in the face of bitter winds; it was mining 
under the blue vault of California, with a carpet 
of copa-de-oro spread to delight the eye, grapes 
purpling on the terraced hillsides, and health 
grasping each man by the hand. 

LOCATION 
By way of introduction to those who have but a 

slight acquaintance with it, Calaveras is one of the 
five mother lode counties of California, and is 
located about centrally in the state. It is wedge 
shaped and through its entire width is traversed by 
the low Sierra, the elevation graduating from a 
hundred feet in the foothills to tableland elevation 
of 6000 feet, with some peaks 10,000 feet high. 
There is a small cross chain called the Bear moun- 
tains extending across the lower end of the county. 
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This makes of it a succession of small valleys, 
from the wild canons of the high mountains to the 
rich valley of Salt Springs, which lies beyond Bear 
mountains. 
RIVERS 

Water means wealth anywhere in California, 
and here is a region hemmed in by two mighty 
rivers, the Mokelumne and the Stanislaus, with the 
Calaveras cutting the county in two, all fed by 
numerous branches and rushing down the slopes 
of these Sierra foothills from their source in the 
snow belt to the valleys below, singing a song cf 
content to those understand. Water says, 
“T am power,” and here it wastes itself prodigally. 
At Electra, Mokelumne in Amador 
county is located the immense power plant of the 
Standard Electric Company. Here the torrent of 
the river is caught in great turbines through which it 
hisses its way to freedom, leaving behind it light and 
power for far-off San Francisco. Across the county 
on the Stanislaus’for several years the gigantic labor 
of constructing great ditches, building miles of 
flume and wire, an immense dam and power house 
has been going on with headquarters camp at 
Vallecito in Calaveras county. Most of the power 
to be produced by this plant has been contracted 
for by the United Railroads of San Francisco, and 
it is the plan of that company to use the water which 
they control for irrigation. The wires of this 
company, as is the case with Electra, run through 
Calaveras, the plant being across the river in Tuol- 
umne county. There is water enough in the rivers 
of this county to irrigate all the central valleys 
of the state. 


who 


across. the 


TIMBER 
Calaveras has a broad, extensive timber belt 
spruce, fir and larch of 
timber is located at an 
feet and is conveniently 


abounding in sugar pine, 
the finest quality. This 


altitude of 5000 to 6000 
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THIRTY-TWO HORSES DRAWING A COMBINED HARVESTER ACROSS A CALAVERAS GRAIN 


situated for logging purposes along the streams that 
flow in a southwesterly direction toward the San 
Joaquin. In the heart of this pine forest grow the 
largest trees in the world, the famous Calaveras 
Big Trees, recently purchased by the United States 
for a public reserve. The Calaveras timber is 
practically virgin, and it is conservatively estimated 
that the belt contains not less than three billion feet 
of pine and fir, 75 per cent pine and 25 per cent fir; 
the proportion of sugar pine is approximately 
35 per cent and is regarded by experts as the finest 
pine in the state. This timber belt is thirty-five to 
fifty miles from a railroad terminal and at the 
present time the Big Tree Improvement Company, 
the largest owner of timber land in this section, is 


FIELD 


contemplating the construction of a railroad 
terminal, thereby bringing this vast quantity of 
timber to market. 


MINING 


The great mother lode extends across the county 
from the Mokelumne to the Stanislaus. On this 
lode, at the one end, are the fabulously rich mines 
of Malones and Carson hill where some of the 
most wonderful nuggets in the world were found. 
Off the lode in both directions are rich mineral belts, 
each with its famous mines. At Hodson is located 
the largest low-grade deposit known—the Royal 
mine—with the finest surface equipment in the 


world, including the largest number of stamps 
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under one roof in existence. Extending on through 
Angels, with its string of great producers, the Utica, 
Angels, Lightner and others, to the Gwin mine on 
the Mokelumne river, a distance of twenty miles, the 
mother lode is practically undeveloped. 

There are to-day in Calaveras hundreds of 
mining claims, showing rich outcroppings, claims 
with tunnels and shafts and some preliminary work 
done, many with small stamp mills erected, but most 
of them in need of the vitalizing touch of capital. 
Mining pays, all mines are good, as the mining man 
said to me, only some are better than others. ‘The 
day of the “wild-catter” in California is past, and 
mining is on a safe basis. The gold has been 
merely skimmed from the surface in Calaveras, 
the world helped itself to bucketfuls in that “olden, 
golden” time, but there is plenty left if you can 
afford to dig for it. In a neighboring county just 
recently they made gold discoveries which ought to 
startle the market, yet all we hear about it is an 
obscure line in the San Francisco paper. 

The San Francisco mint coins gold, as much 
as $1,000,000 in a day, most of it coming from 
California mines that are never heard of. Here is a 
land seamed with rich quartz veins and immense 
deposits awaiting the dredger, blessed with water, 
timber, facilities for economical mining and trans- 
portation. Not alone gold, but copper, 
marble, granite, limestone, chrome, clays for pottery, 
and platinum are found in Calaveras, much of it 
undeveloped. 
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FARMING AND STOCK RAISING 

This is the hope of all the land, and Calaveras 
must look to her future agricultural possibilities, 
The soil in the rich bottom lands, small valleys 
and the all valley lower end of the county is of 
wonderful fertility and in partnership with the 
climate will produce absolutely the whole line of 
fruits, berries, nuts and vegetables grown in the 
state, if not in one valley then in another according 
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JUMPING FROG 
to altitude. Most of the products of the farms of 
the county go to local markets. The alfalfa and 
hay raised on the rolling lands of Calaveras is 
superior to the product of the valleys. Especially 
fine apples equal to the best produced anywhere 
are grown here, the olive and walnut also growing 
to perfection. 

The mountains supply abundant pasture for 
summer ranges for stock, being replaced by the 
foothills for winter, and thousands of head of stock 
are shipped from Calaveras every year. Salt 
Spring valley in the lower end of the county has 
within its confines several large model stock farms, 
and from this vicinity cream is shipped to Stockton, 
the metropolis of the San Joaquin valley, a forty- 
five minute run by train from Milton. 

TOWNS 

The county seat, San Andreas, is a small, quiet 
town. There is a fine county high school here. 
Angels Camp is the largest town in the county, 
having a population of about 4000. It is a lively, 
busy place, with many immense mines in full 
operation day and night. The Bret Harte union 
high school is located here. For further information 
in regard to Angels I refer you to Mark Twain and 
Bret Harte, as they both lived here at one time. 
Murphys is the stopping place on the road to the 
timber belt and is near the famous cave of Murphys. 
Mokelumne Hill is a small town in the heart of the 
mining district. All these towns are emerging from 
the whirlwind of the big gold rush to a firm footing 
on the things that are, which are good enough. 

Three railroad terminals—Angels, Milton and 
Valley Springs—bring you into the county, all the 
other towns being reached by stage lines which pass 
all the many small towns of the county. These are 
the same old roads of the good old days when 
highwaymen held up the stage, but Joaquin Muri- 
etta and Black Bart are dead and the role of Robin 
Hood is extinct in the West. The stranger is safe 
and sure of a welcome in Calaveras. 
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THE ROYAL MINE AT HODSON HAS THE LARGEST SURFACE EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 














CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


IS THE RECTOR OF 
ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, 


AT KANSAS CITY, MO. 
HIS LATEST NOVEL, 
CHAPTERS BEGIN IN) THIS 
SUNSET, MR. BRADY HAS COM- 
BEST QUALITIES OF HIS 
IS A WHIRLWIND TALE 
ROMANCE WHICH 
SETTING THE WILD AND 
ATIC INTEREST OF ¢ 
CAMPAIGN 


IN “THE WEST WIND,” 
WHOSE FIFTEEN 
NUMBER OF 
BINED THE 
HERE 
FIGHTING, A 


WORK. 
OF LOVE AND 
HAS FOR ITS 
MELODRAM- 
,ERAL CROOK'S FAMOUS 
AGAINST CHIEF CRAZY HORSE 
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DRAWN BY MAYNARD DIXON 


AMY BENHAM HAD SAID RIGHTLY WHEN SHE TOLD THE HALF-BREED OF THE PURSUIT. DOWN 
THE EDGE OF THE CANON SULLIVAN AND HIS MEN WERE TRAILING HIM LIKE HOUNDS 


{Illustrating ‘‘The West Wind,"’ page 237 ) 








